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From Putnam’s Magazine. 
PHANTOMS. 


Aut houses wherein men have lived gnd died 
Are haunted houses. Through the open doors 

The harmless phantoms on their errands glide, 
With feet that make no sound upon the floors. 


We meet them at the doorway, on the stair, 
Along the passages they come and go, 
Impalpable impressions on the air, 
A sense of something moving to and fro. 


There are more guests at the table than the host 
Invited ; the illuminated hall 

Is thronged with quiet, inoffensive ghosts, 
As silent as the pictures on the wall. 


The stranger at my fireside cannot see 

The forms I see, nor hear the sounds [ hear ; 
He bat perceives what is ; while unto me 

All that has been is visible and clear. 


We have no title deeds to house or lands ; 
Owners and occupants of earlier dates 

From graves forgotten stretch their dusty hands, 
And hold in mortmain still their old estates. 


The spirit world around this world of sense 
Floats like an atmosphere, and everywhere 
Wafts through these earthly mists and vapors 

dense 
A vital breath of more ethereal air. 


Our little lives are kept in equipoise 
By opposite attractions and desires ; 

The struggle of the instinct that enjoys, 
And the more noble instinct that aspires. 
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The perturbations, the perpetual jar 
Of earthly wants and aspirations high, 
Come from the influence of that unseen star — 
That undiscovered planet in our sky. 


And as the moon, from some dark gate of cloud, 
Throws o’er the sea a floating bridge of light, 

Across whose trembling planks our fancies crowd 
Into the realm of mystery and night ; 


So from the world of spirits there descends 
A bridge of light, connecting it with this, 
O’er whose unsteady floor, that sways and bends 
Wander our thoughts above the dark abyss. * 





NOVEMBER. 
A SONNET, BY WM. C. BRYANT. 


Yet one smile more, departing, distant sun ! 
One mellow smile through the soft, vapory air, 
Ere, o’er the frozen earth, the loud winds run, 
Or snows are sifted o’er the meadows bare, 
One smile on the brown hills and naked trees, 
And the dark rocks whose summer wreaths 
are cast, 
And the blue gentian flower, that, in the breeze, 
Nods lonely, of her beauteous race the last. 
Yet a few sunny days, in which the bee 
Shall murmur by the hedge that skirts the 


way, 
The otiet chirp upon the russet lea, 
And man delight to linger in thy ray. 
Yet one rich smile, and we will try to bear 
The piercing winter frost and winds, and dark- 
ened air. 
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Tut Southern “Literary Messenger for No- 
vember, contains, in the Editor's Table, the 
following comic poem of Thackeray's, written, 
we are tuld, ‘* one morning last spring in the 
Messenger's office,’ during a call made upon 
Mr. Thompson by the author : — 


SORROWS OF WERTHER. 


Werrtuer had a love for Charlotte, 
Sach as words could never utter ; 
Would you know, how first he met her, 
She was cutting bread and butter. 


Charlotte was a married lady, 
And a moral. man was Werther, 
And for all the wealth of Indies, 
Would do nothing that might hurt her. 


So he sighed, and pined, and ogled, 
And his passion boiled and bubbled, 
Till he blew his silly brains out, 
Arid no niore was by them troubled. 


Charlotte, having seen his body 
Borne before her on a shutter, 

Like a well-conducted person, 
Went on cutting bread and butter. 





From the Journal of Commerce. 


THERE are pretty conceits in the following 
lines, which would do no discredit to modern 
poetry ; though they date back to 1593 — au- 
thor unknown. 


I woulde that I were 

A voiceless sighe, 

Floating thro’ ayre ; 
Unperceived I would steal o’er thy cheeke of 


downe, 
And kiss thy soft lippes unchecked by a frowne. 
I would that I were 
A dying tone, 
To dwell on thine eare, 
Though the music were gone ; 
I would charm thy hearte with my latest breathe, 
and yield thee pleasure e’en in my death. 
I would I might pass from this living tombe 
Into the violet’s sweetest perfume, 
On the wings of the morning to thee I would fly, 
And mingle my soul with thy sweetest sigh. 
My heart is bounde 
With a viewless chayne, 
I see no wounde, 
But [ feel its payne. 
Break my prison and set me free ; 
Bondage, tho’ sweete, has no charm for me ; 
Yet now even in fetters my fond heart will dwelle, 
Since thy shadow floats o’er it and hallows my 
celle. 





SEMONVILLE. — Monsieur de Semonville, one 0° 
the ablest tacticians of his time, was remarkable 
for the talent with which, amidst the crush of 
revolutions, he always managed to maintain 
his post, and take care of his personal interests. 
He knew exactly to whom to address himself for 
support, and the right time for availing himself 
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of it. When Talleyrand, one of his most int’. 
mate friends, heard of his death, he reflected for a 
few minutes, and then dryly observed — ‘I 
can’t for the life of me make out what interest 
Semonville had to serve by dying just now.” 





Anecdotes of Painters, Engravers, Sculptors 
and Architects ; and Curiosities of Art. By 
Shear-jashub Spooner, M. D. New York: G. 
P. Putnam & Co. 

Dr. Spooner is the author of a Dictionary of 
Painters, Engravers, Sculptors, &c. The mate- 
rials for the three volumes before us were gathered, 
we suppose, in the compilation of his diction- 
ary. ‘They include, he observes in his preface, 
much original matter, besides what is derived 
from other authors, and are the fruit of the 
‘research of many years. They form a very 
interesting collection, and Dr. Spooner is not 
mistaken when he claims for it the merit of being 
likewise instructive. The misfortunes, the suc- 
cesses, the achievements, the errors, the eccen- 
tricities of those men of genius who distinguished 
themselves by their products in the fine arts, and 
the first dawning of their talents, their splendid 
maturity, and their deciine, form the subject 
matter of the work. Among the anecdotes are 
many relating to American artists of note — such 
as Allston, Stuart, Vanderlyn, and others. — 
NV. Y. Ev. Post. 


On Civil Liberty and Self-Government. By 
Francis Lieber, LL.D., Corresponding Member 
of the French Institute. 2 vols. Philadelphia : 
Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 

This is a philosophical inquiry into the nature 
of civil liberty and self-government. Dr. Lieber 
holds that civil liberty consists of a system of 
checks, guarantees, laws and institutions ; and it 





is the main purpose of his volumes to set forth 
and illustrate them. Ancient and modern ideas 
of liberty are discussed — the Greek and Roman 
being taken as types of the former, and Anglican 
and Gallic of the latter. The analysis of English 
liberty — which is the basis of our own — into its 
elements, gives the author occasion to treat of 
personal liberty, bail, right of communion, of rep- 
resentation, liberty of conscience, trial by jury, 
&c. The nature of these, and their relations to 
political freedom, are clearly stated. The delu- 
sion of French liberty is ruthlessly exposed ; 
and in the chapter on Imperatorial Sovereignty 
the author denounces, with the manly spirit of 
an honest freeman, the political charlatanism of 
Louis Napoleon. 

The appendix to Dr. Lieber’s work contains 
some capital papers on election and election sta- 
tistics, and the laws of evidence, with other selected 
matter. The whole work is sound in principle, 
and the subject is treated with such directness 
and clearness as to make it intelligible to the 
elementary student. It is thus well adapted for 
a text-book in schools and coll The didactic 
treatment is relieved by a profusion of illustrations 
drawn from common life and history, both con- 
temporary and remote, which enliven the book 
with an interest unusual in treatises on political 





philosophy. — WV. Y. Ev. Post. 








awit we? ”* 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
MORALS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
{[Seconp Articte.] 


Now, however, for the charges in detail. 
The first person alluded to is — 
Leicester, or Lord Robert Dudley : as we shall 
first meet with him, and, as his case is alto- 
ane the most important, we are glad to 

gin with it. The character of this noble- 
man, as it has come down to us, is so objec- 
tionable, that the regard which Elizabeth is 
known to have felt fur him has been of itself 
considered to he almost a presumption of the 
truth of the intrigue between them. From 
an early time those who most admired her 
felt a difficulty in accounting for it, and Cam- 
den is even driven to have. recourse to a con- 
junction of the planets. But if Camden's 
judgment of Leicester’s real character be any- 
thing near the truth, there is no occasion to 
look so far, and modern historians would find 
it difficult to recognize their own idea in the 

trait which he has left us. Elizabeth had 

mn the compunion of the young Dudleys in 
her childhood ; she had grown up with them 
at the court of her father, and in later years 
Lord Robert had heen her companion in im- 
risonment in the Tower. She had thus been 
jong and closely acquainted with him, and, in 
addition to the associations of early friendship, 
she knew him to possess many high qualities 
which would be valuable in a public servant. 
While he was the most accomplished gentle- 
man in England, he was second onty to Cecilin 
the strength of his understanding, and second 
neither to him nor to any one in his attach- 
ment to his mistress. No one really compe- 
tent to form an independent opinion can 
question this, and he had as yet given no cause 
either to her or to the world to suppose that 
he had qualities of a less creditable kind. 
What he afterwards became it is less easy to 
ascertain, but it is not undesirable to notice a 
few of the more glaring misconceptions about 
him which are generally prevalent, and which 
are wholly without authentic support. His 
marriage with Amy Robsart, which is sup- 
posed to have heen secret, was a public and 
splendid ceremonial, and is recorded in Ed- 
ward the Sixth’s diary as having taken place 
at Sion House hefore the court. She lived 
ten years with him, and not an authentic syl- 
lable has transpired to show that the connec- 
tion was either unwelcome to her family or 
unhappy in itself. It is true that her death, 
in 1560, before the circumstances of it were 
known, provoked injurious reports against 
Dudley, and Mr. Lever, an eminent Protestant 
clergyman, wrote earnestly to Cecil, telling 
him the rumors which were current, and beg- 
ging that an inquiry might be made. The 
suspicion naturally arose from Dudley’s favor 
with Elizabeth, which had tempted him, it 


was supposed, to remove the obstacle which 
lay in the way of his ambition ; and this sus- 
picion the reading and writing public, always 
disposed to believe the worst whenever it is 
possible, have been generally tu accept 
for an acknowledged fuct obviously and cer- 
tainly true. It still remained incredible, 
however, to some persons, that if Dudley was 
really at the tine believed to have been guilty 
of such a crime, and if the suspicion had clung 
to him, he could have been pe se to remain 
on terms of confidential intimacy with Eliza- 
beth ; and recent discoveries have now justi- 
fied their incredulity and placed his innocence 
beyond question, ‘The government had an- 
ticipated Mr. Lever’s request. An inquest 
was held at Cumnor, which was purpusely 
made as strict as possible; the jury were 
com of substantial Oxfordshire country 
gentlemen, and amongst them personal ene- 
mies of Anthony Fuster, at whose house Lady 
Dudley died ; the result was a distinct decla- 
ration that the death was ‘a very misfor- 
tune.”’* ‘There was no unwillingness in the 
jury to find foul play, if there had been foul 
play to find, as may be seen in the report of 
the investigation ; and Dudley, with an evi- 
dent consciousness of the liability to suspicion 
to which his position exposed him, urged them 
by every means in his power to be as strict 
and as careful as possible. He had no reason 
to fear that inquiry would convict him, but 
he had every reasun to fear the want of in- 
quiry, which might leave him open to cal- 
umny. 

It is remarkable that every one of the heay- 
iest charges against Leicester breaks duwn in 
the same manner. There is not one which 
will bear investigating; both this story of 
the murder and ail the rest are taken from a 
pamphlet, written by Parsons the Jesuit, 
called Leicester’s Commonwealth, otherwise 
Father Parsons’ Green Coat, which acquired 
an infamous notoriety as the most lying of all 
the lying publications of the day; and it is 
hard to know why what was then infamous 
should, by mere lapse of time, have become 
honorable and credible. A circumstantial 
reply to it was published by authority, and a” 
volunteer answer, which is one long blaze of 
seurn and indignation, by Sir Philip Sidney, 
According to Sir Philip Sidney, who knew 
him Jong and intimately, the Earl of Leicester 
was a cavalier sans reproche, a noble and gal 
lant gentleman, and we cannot tell wy Sid. 
ney’s word is not as good as that of Father 
Parsons. ‘The latter we know could lie, and 
Sidney has always seemed to us a man.who. 
could not if he had tried. Lord North writing: 
to Burleigh on Leicester's death, speaks 
him as having “‘ in his life advanced the glory 
of God, loyally served his sovereign, and lived 


*See Romance of the Peerage, vol. i. Ap- 
pendix A, 
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end died with honor ;” and regards his death 
‘*as a great and general loss to the whole 
land.’” What a mockery if he were the mon- 
ster which he has been described! We have 
not the slightest hope of convincing the Eng- 
lish public that a fact of which they are so 
indignantly certain, is no more than a mis- 
take ; we shall be satisfied if they will ac- 
knowledge that there is something to be said 
on the other side of the question, and will 
take some occasion hereafter (such of them as 
are disposed to write or publish anything on 
the subject) to read the account of Lord 
Leicester which they will find in the Sidney 
Papers. Inthe mean time what we now most 
desire is to discover the real footing on which 
he stood with Elizabeth; and with « view 
towards discovering what it was, to find out, 
as we easily can, in what light it was regard- 
ed by such a man as Sir William Cecil. If 
we find Sir William Cecil’s conception of it 
probable, consistent in itself, and consistent 
with the accounts of other persons who had 
near and constant opportunities of observing, 
this will go far to satisfy us that Cecil saw it 
truly; at any rate it will be a substantial 
counterweight to what we may find afterwards 
brought forward to the contrary. And here 
our difficulty is rather with the abundance of 
our materials. Perhaps the following is the 
most explicit. It is a letter from Cecil to 


‘Christopher Mundt, political agent at Maxi- 
auilian’s court :— 


Negare haud possum quin is nobilis noster, de 
quo apud nos non mediocris extitit expectatio, 
nimirum Dominus Robertus tanta existimatione 
est dignus ut merito possit esse Regine maritus. 
‘Verum hoc unicum illi fore impedimentum, quod 
natus sit subesse Reginew ; solumque eo nomine 
-propter ortum suum impar esse videtur Regine 
ut sit maritus. Attamen propter virtutes, prop- 
ter animi et corporis egregias et heroicas dotes, 
ita merito-sue est charus Regine, ut ne fratrem 
germanum plus amare possit. Ex quo qui Re- 
ginam non,ut par est sincere ndrunt, soleant 
sepenumero .conjicere eum futurum maritum. 
Ego vero video et intelligo, eam solummodo 
delectari illo, propter honestissimas suas et raras 
virtutes. Nihilque magis exerceri in illorum 
colloquio, quam quod cum virtute cohzreat ac a 
turpi amoris genere alienissimum est. 


Nothing can be more distinct or more clear. 
The queen was very fond of Lord Robert, his 
qualities, in the opinion of Cecil, fully deserv- 
ing such fondness. She had thought of mar- 
mying him, but it was not for the interest of 
the state that she should do so, and she loved 
him as a very dear brother. It is at least 
possible that this may have been true: the 
question is, Was it true? 
‘On the 4th of June, .1565, the Austrian 
-ambassador.in London, referring to the pro- 
treaty of marriage between Elizabeth 
and the Archduke, writes to Maximilian :— 
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Et cum totius hujus negotii maximus author 
et promotor sit et erit Illustrissimus Dominus 
Comes Leicestrensis Majestati vestre Csesares, 
et Archiduci Carolo ac toti domui Austriace 
affectionatissimus (sic) et deditissimus, et qui 
a serenissima Regina sincero et castissimo atque 
honestissimo amore tanquam frater germanus 
semper amatur, summo opere conducere meo 
judicio videretur, ut Majestas vestra Caesarea, et 
serenissimus Archidux Carolus prafatum Illus- 
trissimum Dominum Comitem, fraternis litteris 
salutarent et gratiticarentur. 


Here is the opinion of an ambassador 
on an important and delicate errand, who 
would naturally be jealous for the honor of 
his master, a least of all would dare to de- 
ceive him ona point so critical; who was 
evidently aware of the rumors which had gone 
abroad, yet who deliberately speaks of the 
queen’s feeling as ‘‘ the most chaste and 
honorable affection of a sister for a brother :”” 
and of Leicester himself as having exerted 
himself in the highest degree to promote the 
marriage. ‘This is in perfect keeping with 
what we quoted from Cecil. 

Again : in the winter of 1564-5, Elizabeth, 
notwithstanding Mary Stuart's egy 
refusal to me, Mi her present claim to the 
English crown, had determined to acknowl- 
edge her for her successor if she would marry 
some English nobleman in whose loyalty she 
herself had confidence. Mary had affected to 
acquiesce, and Elizabeth fixed on Lord Robert 
Dudley as a proper person. Melville, then 
on a semi-official visit to the English court, 
tells us in‘his memoirs that Elizabeth — 


said she esteemed Dudley as her brother and her 
best friend, whom she would have herself mar- 
ried had she minded to have taken an husband; 
but, being determined to end her life in virginity, 
she wished that the queen her sister might marry 
him as the meetest of all others. For being 
matched with him, it would best remove out of 
her mind all fears and suspicion. And that the 
queen, my mistress, might have the higher es- 
teem of him, I was required to stay till I should 
see him Earl of Leicester and Baron of Denbigh, 
which was done at Westminster with great so- 
lemnity. 


Once more: in 1571, when it was proposed 
that Elizabeth should marry the Duke of An- 
jou, and Walsingham ~~ gone to Paris to 
negotiate the treaty, he told the queen mother 
that — 


in this matter her majesty had made choice of 
two counsellors, the one the Earl of Leicester, 
whom she findeth well to allow of any marriage 
which her majesty liketh, though otherwise 
wrongfully doubted, the other the Lord Burleigh. 
° To this she (Catherine) answered, that 
those two counsellors being of her majesty’s 
choice she could not but very well allow of; and 
as to my Lord of Leicester, she had many ways 
good cause to judge him as ao furtherer of the 
match. — Digges, p. 69. 
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In a previous letter to Walsingham, Lei- 
cester had himself alluded to Catherine’s 
doubts of Elizabeth’s sincerity in desiring the 
marriage, and had added — 


I do verily believe her Majesty’s mind is other 
than it hath been, and more resolutely deter- 
mined than at any time before. God’s blessing 
upon her for us all, that we may live and see her 
bring forth of her own body such as may here- 
after succeed as well in that happiness as in the 
enjoying of her kingdom. 


We might multiply these extracts indefi- 
nitely, but there is no occasion for it. The 
general conception, as it was formed by com- 
name persons, is sufficiently intelligible. 
Jere is a nobleman, valuable as a minister, 
and attractive as a man. His queen, under 
ressure to marry, and casting her eyes round 
er in her difficulty, allows them for a time to 
rest upon him. Sutistied that such a marriage 
would be of no advantage to the state, she 
does not pursue it, but continues to regard him 
asa brother. He remains a valuable member 
of her Council, and appears taking an active 
interest in furthering more promising alliances, 
contented for himself tc surrender whatever aim- 
bitious hopes he may have been led to enter- 
tain. This view of the matter has no internal 
difficulties that we know of, and is in keeping 
with the other history of the time and of his 
employments in it. He was engaged in the 
most arduous public service which has ever 
fallen to English ministers. He was Chan- 
cellor of Oxford, and the first introducer there 
of the collegiate system ; and wherever he is 
spoken of in the correspondence of the times 
by high dignitaries of church or state, it is 
always with a respect proportioned to the 
character of the writer. The question which 
we have to ask ourselves is, Whether it was 
possible, notwithstanding all which we have 
said, that he was living through the whole of 
this period in culpable intimacy with the 
queen. On the surface of it we should an- 
swer, impossible ; but it is a matter of evi- 
dence, and Dr. Lingard shall prove it in his 
own words : — 


The woman who despises the safeguards must 
be content to forfeit the reputation of chastity. 
It was not long before her familiarity with Dud- 
ley provoked dishonorable reports. At first they 
gave her pain, but her feelings were soon blunted 
by passion; in the face of the whole court she 
assigned to her supposed paramour an apartment 
contiguous to her own bedchamber, and by this 
indecent act proved that she was become regard- 
less of her character and callous to every sense 
of shame. — Lingard, viii., p. 406, fourth ed. 


To this passage he attaches a note giving 
his authority — no less a person than a bishop 
and an ambassador—and he adds further 
particulars from the bishop’s own despatches : 








Quadra, Bishop of Aquila, in the beginning of 
1561, informs the king, that, according to com- 
mon belief, the queen lived with Dudley; that in 
one of his audiences Elizabeth spoke to him re- 
specting this report, and, in proof of its improb- 
ability, showed him the situation of her apart- 
ment and bed-chamber. But in a short time she 
deprived herself of this plea ; under the pretext 
that Dudley’s apartment in a lower story of the 
palace was unwholesome, she removed him to 
another contiguous to her own chamber. 


The story is repeated by Miss Strickland as 
a proof of Elizabeth’s indelicacy, if it need not 
imply anything worse; and, as it stands, 
not without appearance of reason ; although, 
indeed, few of us will be disposed to accept 
Dr. Lingard’s first position, and admit that, 
because a woman despises impertinence, she 
is justly exposed to it. For the arrangements 
of the palace there may have been a thousand 
excellent reasons, with which it is impossible 
that we can be acquainted. What would any 
one of ourselves think of a foreigner presumin 
to draw conclusions on the morality of one o 
our own households from the disposition of the 
sleeping rooms! But in this case we are not 
thrown apon our charity for conjecture. Dr. 
Lingard did not carry the best of figures in 
his last charge, and we shall not find him 
faring any better with this. 

The Bishop of Aquila, as Lingard perfectly 
well knew, was again and again detected in 
treasonable intrigues. He had protected a 
murderer in his house, and furnished him 
with the means of escape from justice, and 
was in notorious correspondence with the 
most disaffeeted persons in the country. In 
consequence of such continued “ abuse of his 
place and privilege,” Elizabeth was again and 
again obliged to apply for his recall, and 
Philip, not thinking it proper to comply, and 
the misconduct of which she complained con- 
tinuing, it was found necessary to confine him 
to his house, where he died. This much 
about him is to be found in all the common 
authorities, and is of itself sufficient to throw 
suspicion on any statements made by him 
which run counter to the general contem 
rary evidence. It so happens, however, that 
we possess a very curious piece of information 
with respect to the identical set of despatches: 
out of which this bed-room story is taken, and: 
we regret to be obliged to say that Lingard: 
had seen the collection in which this infor- 
mation is to be found before making the latest 
additions to his Histo In Wright's Eliz-. 
abeth, vol. i., pp. 95-100, there is a long letter- 
from Sir William Cecil to some unknown per-- 
son (the address, we believe, has been torn, 
off or destroyed), the whole of which will well 
repay the trouble of examining it, but from 
which we must content ourselves with the- 
following extract : — 


Now I will touch the matter of the ambassa-- 
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dor’s secretary here unto you, who, as you write, 
is not born under the dominion of King Philip. 
The whole circumstance of that matter is ver 
long, but yet I.will write some part thereof. It 
seemeth that the secretary hath some spark of 
eonscience, and finding the ambassador so fully 
bent to diminish the reputation of the queen and 
this realm by multitude of practices and lies, 
continually sent over both into the Low Countries 
and Spain, and also to Rome and other places, 
could not longer contain, but gave some signifi- 
cation thereof. And because divers things writ- 
ten by the said ambassador were known to be 
manifest slanders and lies of the queen, the party 
was contented to have avowed the same to the 
ambassador. But the matter could not be so 
used; for the ambassador being partly told 
thereof, would in no wise have any recital made, 
but only required to have his secretary being 

ne from him to return again, who, declaring 

imself to be in fear of his life, would not do so; 
but alleging himself to be no born subject of the 
king, nor otherwise bound to the ambassador, 
he departe! from hence to his own liberty; and 
at this day, as I hear, rather presseth the am- 
bassador to have his wages and certain sums of 
money which the ambassador oweth him, than 
otherwise that he is demanded by the ambas- 
sador to be restored to him. 

The truth is, this ambassador is a man very 
unmeet to nourish amity betwixt that king and 
the queen, for his chief travel and labor is to 
disorder our estate by his Popish practices. 

We do not wish in the least to ee to 
anti-papal prejudices. Roman Catholic bish- 
ops may be and often are very honest men; but 
when a man’s secretary first protests against 
being made to write *‘ manifest lies,’’ and, 
when his protest is not listened to, runs away 
in fear of his life that he may not be com- 
pelled to write them, it is really rather too 
much to expect that we are now to admit 
these very lies into court as good evidence, 
merely because the bishop found a less scru- 
pulous amanuensis, or else wrote them himself 
with his own fingers. 

It is possible that one of these despatches 
having come to light containing some scandal 
ahout the rooms, Elizabeth may in her dis- 
dainful way have desired that he should be 
showh over the owe ; and that he revenged 
his disgrace with hammering a fresh weapon 
-outof it, And itis possible that Lingard may 
have believed in Episcopal as well as papal 
infullibility ; but, as fur as we are concerned, 
it seems as if there was nothing for us to do, 
but to dismiss the Bishop of Aquila, and call 
up the next witness. 

Let us take James Melville, a great author- 
ity both with Lingard and all the scandal- 
mongers, although his assertions indeed full 
infinitely short of what they require. 

Melvilla, se ipso teste, came into England 
on ba oe to deceive Elizabeth ; he flattered 
and wormed his way into her confidence, and, 
if he is to be believed, she was exceedingly 
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kind to him. The reward he gave her was in 
keeping with his character, for he usserted as 
much as he dared against her, and he insin- 
uated what he could not assert. He says 
she showed him Dudley’s picture in her bed- 
room ; that she spoke of him with an affection, 
which to his unclean ears appeared ambig- 
uous ; that he could not think she was sincere 
in intending to surrender him to Mary. A 
more fuvorite story is the scene which be de- 
scribes in Westminster Hall, and which be 
was detained to witness. We quoted him 
above, because his obvivus ill-feeling gives 
weight to words, which he was certain to 
make as unfavorable as possible. Dud- 
ley, we remember, was created Earl of Leices- 
ter to qualify him for a marriage with Mary. 
It was ‘done at Westminster with great so- 
lemnity, the queen herself assisting to put 
on his ceremonial robe ;’’ when he was on his 
knees before her, adds Melville, ** she could 
not restrain herself from smilingly tickling 
him, myself and the French ambassador 
standing by.” This once or twice repeated 
soon became, ‘‘ she tickled Leicester,’’ sim- 
ply, and then perhaps when it got beyond 
books into conversation, ‘* she used to tickle 
Leicester,’’ and so on till it becomes a stereo- 
typed part in the imagination of mankind. 
Conceive what might be made by a similar 
process out of an installation of a Knight of 
the Garter. We are unacquainted with the 
forms observed in creating Earls, but Eliza- 
beth was never wanting to herself on such oc- 
casions, and we have no doubt that she did 
whatever was oo. In the mean time, how 
far Melville is likely to have been a truthful 
witness in this and the muny other stories 
which he tells against her, these few fucts 
may help to form an opinion. 

He acknowledges that at this very time he 
had a secret mission to bring Durnley into 
Scotland, when to Elizabeth he ridiculed the 
idea, and boasts of having outwitted her. 

He assured her that Mary had no dealings 
with the Irish rebels, and in consequence sent 
word to Scotland that “In future my Lord 
Argyle must entertain O'Neal, the queen not 
appearing to know thereof,” while Mary her- 
self, he says, wrote at once to Elizabeth con- 
firming what he had said and then 
he concludes, himself again the witness 
against himself, with this most unparalleled 
piece of effrontery— 


These kind of writings (his own to the Scot- 
tish Court, and Mary’s to Elizabeth) did seem 
to overthrow some intelligence which had been 
discovered. By this means my brother was suf- 
fered to remain in England, whereby the queen’s 
(of Scotland) friends so increased, that many 
whole shires were ready to rebel, and their cap- 
tain named by the election of the nobility. 


With a singular consent, the popular wri- 
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ters on these matters appear to have fastened | Ferias) come our old friends Cardinal Allen 


on every most worthless authority. Another 
witness :— 

In the autumn of 1560, a certain Arthur 
Gunther, groom to some noble lord or other, 
was pilloried, ** fur scandalous talk touching 
the queen and the Lord Robert Dudley,"’ one 
of his stories being, that “the queen had 
been at supper at the Lord Robert's house, 
and walking home with the link boys fell in 
talk with them, and said that she would make 
their lord the best that ever was of his nume.”” 
It is only just to Miss Strickland to say that 
she treats this as it deserves. 

In 1570, a man called Marsham was con- 
victed of having said that, ‘* My Lord of Lei- 
cester had two children by the queen, for the 
which he was condemned to lose both his 
ears.” 

In 1572, Archbishop Parker, writing to 
Lord Burleigh, says that he had heard that 
some man — 


In his examination before the Mayor of Dover 
and Dr. Simmons, uttered most shameful words 
against the queen’s majesty, namely, that the 
Earl of Leicester and Mr. Hatton should be such 
towards her, as the matter is so horrible, that 
they would not write down the words, but would 
have uttered them in speech to your lordship if 
ye had been at leisure. F 

Ahout the same time was the a aged of 
Berney and Mather to murder Elizabeth and 
Burleigh. In the confession of the former 
before the Council (Burleigh Papers, Murdin, 
p- 194) we find that ‘* Mather upon the talk 
of the queen’s majesty gave such vile words 
as are detestable to be told’’ (pp. 203-4) ; 
that the same Mather suid to him — 

What pity it were that so noble a man as the 
Duke of Norfolk should die now in so vile a wo- 
man’s days, that desireth nothing but to feed her 
own lewd funtasy, and to cut off such of her no- 
bility as were not perfumed, and place such as 
were for her turn, meaning you my Lord of Lei- 
cester and one Mr. Hatton, who as he said had 
more recourse unto her majesty in her privy 
chamber than reason would suffer, with such 
other vile words as I am ashamed to speak. 

After Berney’s confession follows Mather’s ; 
pleading guilty to the slanders which he had 
spoken of the queen, and begging her to par- 
don him for them, before his execution; lay- 
ing his fault upoa the Spanish ambassador, 
who, he said, had repeatedly exhorted him to 
make away with Burleigh, and whom he 
speaks of as ‘‘ the seedman of my mischief, 
and chief cause of all my wrecks.’ 

It is in keeping with the general manner in 
which historians have treated this question, 
that Sir Harris Nicolas quotes the words of 


the slander from Berney’s confession, and does | 


a! add Mather's acknowledgment that he had 
ied. 


Lastly (for we need not again mention the ; 





and Dr. Saunders, Allen with his “ natural 
issue,’’ Saunders with his Anne Boleyn, 
daughter of Henry the Eighth, and both of 
them with their prayers to Elizabeth form- 
ing part of the English Liturgy, and then we 
have pretty nearly exhausted the producible 
witnesses.* The writer in the Cabinet Cyclo- 
pedia quotes Osborne’s Memoirs, and Gre 
rio Leti is also pressed into the service. But 
neither Osborne nor Leti professed to know 
more than thata great deal of scandal was float- 
ing about Europe ; and that we know as well as 
they. They both wrote some century after the 
time to which the scandals belong, and neither 
of them offers so much as an opinion as to their 
truth. Osborne did not believe them. He did 
not disbelieve them. He was one of those men 
to whom belief in anything on earth or in heay- 
en was alike impossible and indifferent; and 
Leti, a foreigner, in some instances we know 
was imposed upon with fictitious documents ; 
while in support of the scandats he does not, 
as well as we recollect, so much as offer any 
evidence at all. We may therefore dismiss 
these, and review our list. 

A countess whose “ naturel”? was notori- 
ous, and who at least on one occasion made a 
public confession of lying. 

An ambassador whose secretary ran away 
from him that he might not be forced to lie. 

A Scotch courtier, who was on the whole 
proud of his success in lying. 

A groom who was pilloried for lying. 

An unknown rogue whose ears were cut off 
for lying. 

Another whose words were so shocking, 
that the magistrates were ashamed to write 
them down. 

Two murderers; and finally our cardinal 
and our doctor. 

There are the witnesses. Would that we 
could say that Dr. Lingard was the only wri- 
ter who has found them worthy of credit. For 
him there is some faint shadow of an excuse ; 
theological antagonisms work wonders with 
human credulity. But that men, not mem- 
bers of the Roman Church, nor interested in 
the strife of the creeds, gentlemen and Eng- 
lish gentlemen, should have so polluted them- 
selves, this would go beyond belief, if we were 
not too certain of it. Itis very strange. Is 
there indeed, then, no more evidence? There 
may be a: & Europe, as we have seen, 
was well supplied from the Spanish slander 
manufactory. Paper is long-lived, and there 

* In 1586 a person appeared at Madrid, calling 
himself the son of Elizabeth and Leicester. The 
story which he told was unsupported, except by his 
own pretension, and was in itself incoherent im- 
probable. It suited Philip’s purpose to show him 
some sort of countenance ; but if his claim could 
have been plausibly maintained we may feel certain 
that some larger display would have been made with 
so important a personage. 
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may be much more of the kind; but of the 
same kind, and of only that, there is not a 
fragment, not a hint, not a word, except what 
can be immediately connected with domestic 
traitors and assassins, or with the league of 
the foreign courts to crush the liberties of 
England. Shall we be told that only from 
them the truth in such a matter could be 
heard? There were thousands of Catholics 
in England, of rank and reputation; can 
nothing be found subscribed with an honora- 
ble English name? Pius V. was not the man 
to stop at trifles ; yet the bull of excommuni- 
cation is silent. And all those Puritans, Non- 
conformists, Anabaptists, Independents, they 
had reason enough to quarrel with Elizabeth. 
They were pilloried, exiled, imprisoned. In 
their moments of provocation did no syllable 
ever drop from them? Notone. Poor Stubbs, 
when his right wrist was cleft in two in Pal- 
ace Yard, waved his hat over his head with 
his remaining hand, and cried, ‘‘ God save 
Queen Elizabeth !” thanking God that he had 
strength to say it. Under James the truth 
might have been told, and there were man 
ears wide open which would havé been well 
leased to listen to it. There was Hayward, 
e had no cause to love her. She had impris- 
oned him in the Tower, and left him there 
till she died; and when, nine years after, he 
undertook to write her history, there was an 
What does 


opportunity for him to retaliate. 
ouel say of her ?— 


Her virtues were such as might suffice to make 
an Ethiop beautiful, which, the more a man 
knows and understands, the more he shall ad- 
mire and love. In life she was most innocent, in 
desires moderate, in purpose just; of spirit 
above credit and almost capacity of her sex ; of 
divine wit, as well for quick conceit as speedy 
expedition ; of eloquence, as sweet in the utter- 
ance, so ready and easy to come to the utterance. 
° She was religious, magnanimous, mer- 
ciful, and just ; respective in the honor of others, 
and exceedingly tender in the touch of her 
own. She was lovely and loving —the two prin- 
cipal bands of duty and obedience. 

Excellent queen ! what do my words but wrong 
thy worth ! what do I but gild gold !— Hay- 
ward’s Annals. 


We will finish this aspect of the matter 
with a letter, showing how a good man, who 
lived in the middle of all those things, felt 
about them. Lord Burleigh had not escaped 
slander. He, too, had been called “ the 
queen’s darling ;’’ and the enduring pertinac- 
ity of the system at one time almost broke his 
spirit. One of the libels (from France, and 
written perhaps by one of the Seminary 
priests) fell into his hands, and he sent it to 
Archbishop Parker, who returned it with the 
following words, dated Sept. 11, 1573 :— 


Sir,—I return your lordship your book again. 
It is so outrageously penned, that malice made 
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him blind. I judge it not worthy an answer. 
Some things were better put up in silence than 
much stirred in. Your conscience shall be your 
testimony to Almighty God. It is no new matter 
for such as take pains for the good government 
of the commonwealth to be reviled on. In my 
opinion these be very comfortable words which 
be uttered by our Saviour Christ, who shall be 
our Judge — Blessed are ye when men shall re- 
vile you and persecute you, and speak all man- 
ner of evil of you falsely for my sake. Rejoice 
and be exceeding glad, for great is your reward 
in heaven. In these and like words I for myself 
repose my hearty quietness, beseeching Almighty 
God to comfort your mind in the blasts of these 
devilish scorpions. Your lordship’s assured in 
Christ, Latr. CANT. 


And now, happily, notwithstanding Sir Har- 
ris Nicolas’ ‘* discoveries,"’ we are over the 
worst : we have done with murderers, traitors, 
exceptionable countesses, and priests ‘* made 
blind by malice,” and emerge into a less 
tainted atmosphere. Of the little band of 
statesmen who were chosen by Elizabeth in 
the first few years of her reign, the one who 
in recent years has been held in lightest es- 
teem is Sir Christopher Hatton. His name 
has already appeared in the libels which we 
have quoted ; but even persons who have not 
believed his relation to the queen to have been 
of an immoral kind, have looked upon him 
merely as a favorite and courtier, distinguished 
for nothing except an elegant form and cer- 
tain external accomplishments. It has been 
desired to depreciate Elizabeth by all available 
means ; anc, because Hatton was handsome 
and was accomplished, it served the purpose 
to assume that he was nothing else, and that 
those qualities were all-sufficient to command 
her affection. As it was with Leicester, so it 
has beea with him ; she was known to have 
liked them both, and therefore, before all 
things, it has been necessary to believe them 
unworthy of liking. We do not intend to fly 
from extreme to extreme ; and, because Hat- 
ton has been robbed of his own feathers to re- 
decorate him from the plumage of his other 
great contemporaries; we will not say that 
he was as keen as Walsingham, as sagacious 
as Burleigh, &c. It was a remarkable time, 
and the greatest men in it were very great in- 
deed. But to speak of him as nothing but a 
courtier is to speak ignorant nonsense. It is 
im possible to read his many despatches, or his 
speeches in Parliament, or generally to con- 
sider the position and the influence which he 
held in the country, without seeing that he 
was @ genuine sound man, with a business- 
like understanding anda generous heart. It 
is true that the lawyers complained when he 
who was not a lawyer was made chancellor ; 
but so they might now complain if Lord John 
Russell was made chancellor; and yet it 
would be absurd to make that a reasun for 
challenging the greatness of Lord John Rus- 
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sell’s powers. In other respects (except in 
this matter of the queen) Hatton was a man 
of unblemished character. He was the pat- 
ron of distressed clergymen, and particularl 
of bishops who were in difficulties; of mild, 
gentle character, deserving, and apparently 
receiving, the good word of every one, except 
of the anti-national Catholics. Elizabeth, 
who had nicknames for all her ministers, used 
to call him her Mouton. Leicester was her 
Turk ; Burleigh was her Spirit ; Walsingham 
was her Moon. Hatton was her Mouton— 
an expressive title, and doubtless a character- 
istic one : the meaning of it is to be seen even 
now in his face, which is indeed, though very 
handsome, yet sweet and sheeplike ; not with- 
out a touch of humor, but with gentleness 

dominating; the face of a very gentle, 
slightly humorous, good-looking sheep. We 
have heard of the chemical affinities of oppo- 
sites; and, as Elizabeth was at no time re- 
markable herself for sheeplike qualities, it was 
possibly the presence of them in Hatton which 
attracted her to hin, The sweetness of his 
nature had not impaired the soundness of his 
faculties; and there is no reason, therefore, 
why she should not have liked him, and every 
reason why she should. Of all men we ever 
heard or read of, he is about the last whom 
we should expect to meet with as the hero of 
a tule of scandal. He was rather, we should 
have thought, one of those very rare persons 
to whom even impure feelings would be una- 
ble to suggest themselves. However, as we 
do within our own experience find often hu- 
man nature appearing In unexpected attitudes, 
the @ priori improbability must not be allowed 
to pass for much. 

n the case of Leicester, though we found 
scandal in abundance, we found no honest 
vouchers for it. In this of Hatton the wit- 
nesses (whatever it be to which they witness) 
are the supposed offenders themselves. In 
searching the State Paper Office for another 
purpose, Sir Harris Nicolas alighted by acci- 

ent on some eight or ten letters, one from 
Sir Edward Dyer to Hatton, several from Hat- 
ton to the queen, and two, or fragments of 
two, endorsed as written by the queen, 
whether to Hatton or not is uncertain, but 
which will do as well as if they were, and 
which, in the words of the discoverer, ‘* will 
— raise a strong doubt upon her majes- 
ty’s right to her favorite and well-known des- 
ignation.’’ He has published them in his 

emoirs of Hatton, and Lord Campbell has 
transcribed them (as we said) into the latest 
edition of his ‘* Lives of the Chancellors,’’ 
this — almost the only use which he has 
made (a little to our su oo of Sir Harris 
Nicolas’ otherwise valuable volume. 
_ Whatever they prove, the letters are exceed- 
ingly curious; and as the subject is really 








critical, we shall insert the most important of 
them entire : — 
Edward Dyer to Hatton, Oct. 3, 1572. 

Sir, —- After my departure from you, thinking 
upon your case as my dear friend, I thought good 
to lay before you mine opinion in writing some- 
what more at large than at my last conference I 
did speak. And I do it of good will; for you 
need no counsel of mine I know right well ; but 
one that standeth by shall see more in the game 
than one that is much more skilful, whose mind 
is too earnestly occupied. I will not recite the 
argument or put the case as it were, for it needeth 
not ; but to go to the reasons such as they be : — 
First of all, you must consider with whom you 
have to deal, and what we be towards her ; who 
though she do descend very much in her sex asa 
woman, yet may we not forget her place and the 
nature of it as our sovereign. Now if a man of 
secret cause known to himself, might in common 
reason challenge it, yet, if the queen mislike 
thereof, the world followeth the sway of her in- 
clination ; and never fall they in consideration 
of reason as between private persons they do. 
And if it be after that rate in causes that may be 
justified, then much more will be so in causes not 
to be avouched —a thing to be had in regard ; 
for it is not good for any man straitly to weigh a 
general disallowance of her doings. 

That the queen will mislike of such a course 
this is my reason, she will imagine that you go 
about to imprison her fancy and to warp her grace 
within your disposition —and that will breed 
despite and hatred towards you—and so you 
may be cast forth to the malice of every envious 
person, flatterer, and enemy of yours. Out of 
which you shall never recover yourself clearly, 
neither your friends so long as they show them- 
selves your friends. 

But if you will make a proof (por verrano, as 
the Spanish phrase is) to see how the queen and 
he will yield to it and it prosper, go through with 
it ; if not to change your course suddenly into 
another more agreeable to her majesty, [ can like 
indifferently of that ; but then you must observe 
this, that it be upon a bye occasion, for else it 
were not convenient for divers reasons that you 
cannot but think upon. 

But the best and soundest way in mine opinion 
is to put on another mind ; to use your suite to- 
wards her majesty in words, behavior, and deeds ; 
to acknowledge your duty declaring the reverence 
which in heart you bear, and never seem deeply 
to condemn her frailties, but rather joyfully to 
commend such things as should be in her, as 
though they were in her indeed — hating [?] my 
Lord of Ctm. in the queen’s understanding for 
affection’s sake, and blaming him openly for seek- 
ing the queen’s majesty’s favor. 

For though in the beginning when her majesty 
sought you (after her good manner), she did 
bear with rugged dealing of yours, until she had 
what she fancied, yet now after satiety and fulness 
it will rather hurt than help you. Whereas behav- 
ing yourself as I said before, your place shall 
keep you in worship, your presence in favor ; 
your followers will stand to you ; at the least you 
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shall have no bold enemies, and you shall dwell 
in the ways to take all advantage wisely ; and 
honestly to serve your turn at all times. 

Marry thus much would [ advise you to re- 
member, that you use no words of disgrace or re- 
— towards him to any ; that he being the 

provoked may sleep thinking all safe while 
you do awake and attend your advantage. 

Otherwise you shall as it were warden him and 
keep him in order ; and he will make the queen 
think that he beareth all for her sake, which will 
be a merit in her sight ; and the pursuing of his 
revenge shall be just in all men’s opinions, by 
what means soever he and his friends shall ever 
be able. 

You may perchance be advised and encouraged 
to the other way by some kind of friends who 
will be glad to see whether the queen will make 
an apple or a crab of you, which as they find, 
will deal accordingly with you — following if 
fortune be good ; if not, leave and go to your 
enemy ; for such kind of friends have no com- 
modity by hanging in suspense, but set youa fire 
to do off or on. All is one to them ; rather lik- 
ing to have you in any extremity than in any good 
mean. 

But beware not too late of such friends, and 
of such as make themselves glewe between them 
and you, whether it be of ignorance or practice. 
Well, not to trouble you any longer, it is very 
necessary for you to impart the effect of this with 
your best and most accounted friends, and most 
worthy to be so— for then you shall have their 
assistance every way — who being made privy of 
your fortune will and ought in honor to be part- 
ners of your fortune, which God grant to be of 
the best. 

Your assured poor friend to command, 

Epwarp Dyer, 


We shall throw all the letters together, and 
reserve what we have to say till we have the 
whole — or the whole which are important — 
before us. At present we only remark that 
if the circumstances alluded to were of a ques- 
tionable character, the effrontery of the Eng- 
lish Court exceeded the worst we have heard 
of that of Catherine of Russia. Certainly no 
secrecy was observed, or thought in any way 
needful. Hatton had proposed to himself pub- 
licly to call the queen and his rival to ques- 
tion ; and Dyer himself recommends him to 
consult all his friends, making his own and 
her dishonor the subject of public conversa- 
tion. But to go on with the letters. [n con- 
sequence of what Dyer had advised, Hatton 
wrote thus to the queen : — 


Mapam, — In striving to withstand your vio- 
lent course of evil opinion towards me, I might 
perhaps the more offend you, because the cause 
of my truth disagreeth with the rigor of your 
eo ga but the bitterness of my heart in 

umble complaints I trust you will hear for your 
= and your justice sake — may it there- 
fore please you my faults are said to be these, 
unthankfulness, covetousness, ambition. 

To the first I speak the truth before God that 
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I have most entirely loved your person and ger- 
vice, to the which [ have without exception ever- 
lastingly vowed my whole life, liberty, and for- 
tune. .... To the second, I have ever found 
your largess before my lack God knoweth, 
[ never sought nor wished more wealth, than to 
live worthily in your most sacred service, with- 
out mixture of any other opinion, purpose, or 
matter ; I trust that in your holy heart this truth 
shall have its settled place. God for His mercy 
grant it may be so. To the third, God 
knoweth I never sought place but to serve you ; 
though, indeed, to shield my poor self both nature 
and reason would have taught me to ask refuge 
at your strong and mighty hand. These late 
great causes that most displeased your nobles as 
of the Duke of N. and the Q. of 8., the Acts of 
Parliament for religion, and other strange courses 
in those things taken, were all laid on my weak 
shoulders — under which when | shall fall, be- 
hold then the wretched man how he shall pass all 
inted at. But to my purpose ; if ever I inor- 
inately sought either honor or riches, place, 
calling, or dignity, I pray God that hell may 
swallow me. Believe not for your wisdom and 
worthiness the tale so evil told of your most 
faithful, be not led by the lewdness of others to 
lose your own that truly loveth you 


We do not trace the immediate effect of 
this appeal ; but in the following spring we 
find Hatton seriously ill, and his mistress evi- 
dently relenting. Young Gilbert ‘Talbot, son 
of the Earl of Shrewsbury — introduced for 
the first time to the great world — writes a 
letter with the news of the day to his father. 
dated May 11, 1573, from which we extract 
what is necessary. 


My Lord Treasurer ever after the old manner 
dealeth with matters of the state only, and bear- 
eth himself very uprightly. My Lord of Leices- 
ter is very much with her majesty, and she 
showeth the same great good affection to him 
that she was wont. Of late he hath endeavored 
to please her more than heretofore. . . 

My Lord of Oxford is lately grown into 


great 
credit — for the queen’s majesty delighteth more 
in his personage and his daring and valiantness 
than any other —I think Sussex doth back him 


all he can. If it was not for his fickle head he 
would surely pass any of them shortly. Lady 
Burleigh (Oxford had married Burleigh’s daugh- 
ter) unwisely hath declared herself, as it were, 
jealous — which is come to the queen’s ears ; 
whereat she has been nota little offended with 
her ; but now she is reconciled again. At all 
these love matters my lord treasurer winketh ; 
and will not meddle any way. Hatton is sick 
still ; it is thought he will very hardly recover. 
The queen gveth almost every day to see how he 
doth. Now is these devices, chiefly by Leicester, as 
[ suppose, and not without Burleigh’s knowledge, 
how to make Mr. Edward Dyer as great as ever 
was Hatton — for now in the time of Hatton’s 
sickness the time is convenient. — Shrewsbury 
Papers in Lodge. 


A fortnight later Hatton had recovered 
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sufficiently to move, and an Order of Council 
was made val, allowing him to go abroad for 
his health. On the 3rd of June he took leave 
of the queen, and on the Sth he wrote to her 
the first of his ** Extravrdinary Letters,’’ in 
answer tv one of hers. 


If I could express my feelings of your gracious 
letters [ should utter unto you matter of®strange 
effect. In revling them with my tears I blot 
them. In thinking of them 1 feel so greata 
comfort that I find cause, as God knoweth, to 
thank you on my knees. Death had been much 
more ny advantage than to win health and life 
by so luuthsome a pilgrimage. The time of two 
days hath drawn me further from you than ten 
when [ return can lead me towards you. Madam, 
I find the greatest lack that ever poor wretch 
sustained. No death, no, nor hell, nor any fear 
of death, shall ever win of me consent so far to 
wrong myself again as to be absent from you one 
day. God grant my return ; I will perform my 
vow. I lack that [ live by —the more I find 
this lick the further I go from you. Shame 
whippeth me forward — shame take them that 
counselled me to it. The life, as you well re- 
member, is too long that loathsomely lusteth ; a 
true saying, madam, believe him that hath 

rove! it. ‘The great wisdom that I fiud in your 

tters, with your country counsels, is very nota- 
ble, but the last word is worth the Bible — Truth 
— Truth —Truth ; may it ever dwell in you — 
I will ever deserve it. My spirit and soul I feel 
agreeth with my body and life, that to serve you 
isa heaven, but to lack you is more than hell's 
torment unto them. My heart is full of woe. 
Pardon, fur God’s sake, my tedious writing, it 
doth much diminish for the time my great griefs. 
I will wash away the faults of these letters with 
the drops from your poor Lyddes (another nick- 
name it appears), and so enclose them. Would 
God I were with you but fur an hour. My wits 
are overwrought with thoughts ; I find myself 
amazed. Bear with me, my most dear, sweet 
lady. Passion overcometh me, I can write no 
more. Love me, fur I love you. Gud, I beseech 
thee, wituess the same on behalf of thy poor 
servant. Live forever. Shall I utter this famil- 
iar term, firewell — yea, ten thousand thousand 
farewells. He speaketh that most dearly loveth 
you. (nce aguin I crave pardon ; and so bids 
your own pvor Lids, farewell, 

Your bondman, everlastingly tied. 


There is a complete letter for a specimen. 
The rest are in the same style, following at 
various dates : — 


The time is hallowed with me wherein I may, 
in this sort, exercise my devotion towards you. 
Let it not be libor to read these few 
proceed from me with so firm and holy 
This is the twelfth day since I saw 

- Give me 


lines that 
a thought. 
the brightness of that sun. 

ve to remove myself out of this irksome 
shadow, so far as my imngination with these 
good meins may lead me towards you, and let 


me thus salute you. Live forever, most excel- 
lent creature, and love some man to show your- 
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self thankful for God’s high labor in you I 
am too far off to hear your answer to this salu- 
tation ; I know it would be full of drtue and 
wisdom, but I fear, for some part thereof, I 
would have but small thanks. Pardon me, I 
will leave these matters because I think you mis- 
like them. 


Still later — 


It might glad you, I speak without presump~ 
tion, that you live so dearly loved, with all sin- 
cerity of heart I love yourself—I cannot lack 
you. 


Then she appears to have sent him a few 
lines, enclosed in a letter to her chamberlain, 
Sir Thomas Heneage, whom she had sent 
abroud to take care of him. He answers —~ 


The lining of Mr. Heneage’s letter warmeth the 
heart’s blood with joys above joys. Full sweet 
will such a life be that by so noble and sweet a 
creature is, with so glad and kind devotion, 
asked at the Almighty’s hands (she had been 
praying for him then). God grant it you, not 
for myself I ask it, but that your everlasting 
bondman, with pure love and careful, diligent 
faith, may everlastingly serve you. 


There is a great deal more of the same sort. 
Love-letters are always long, and, to others 
than the parties interested, are often tedious. 
We will add but one wore, for Sir Harris 
Nicolas draws particular attention to it. It 
was written long after, but in the old mood, 
fur the smiles were vanishing again : — 


April 3, 1584 

Would God I had deserved your former good- 
ness, for Gud knuweth your good favor hath not 
been ever, or at any time, evil employed on me, 
your poor, disconsolate’wretch. I will leave all 
former protestations of merit or meaning ; only I 
affirm in the presence of God, that I have fol- 
lowed and loved the footsteps of your most 
princely person, with all faith and sincerity 
with a mind most single and free from all am- 
bition, or any other private respects. And 
though towards God and kings men cannot be 
free of faults, yet, wilfully or wittingly, He 
knoweth that made me, [ never offeuded your 
most sacred majesty. My negligence towards 
God, and too high presumption towards your 
majesty, have been sins worthily deserving more 
punishment than these. But, madam, towards 
yourself leave not the causes of my presumption 
unremembered ; and though you find them as 
unfit fur me as unworthy of you, yet, in their 
nature, of a good mind they are uot hatefully to 
be despised. 


“Tf,’’ thinks Sir Harris Nicolas, ‘ the 
expressions jn these letters are to receive their 
usual signification, it is difficult to dishelieve 
the reports which were then so generally prey- 
alent. — LHe should rather have written ‘* which 
are now prevalent,” than ** which were prey- 
alent then,’’—the sort of persons among 
whom the reports to which he alludes pre- 
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vailed then we have seen. But we will take 
his words to mean what he meant by them ; 
and perhdps we shall be able to show that it 
is possible to receive these expressions, even 
‘* in their usual signification,”’ without being 
driven to a conclusion so unwelcome ; unless 
what is the usual signification is to be deter- 
mined for us by young ladies and gentlemen 
who have been reading Balzac and George 
Sand. Unwelcome, indeed, such a conclu- 
sion ought to be, however smull, unhappily, 
the unwillingness to welcome it in these 
modern sceptics of human virtue. 

But befure entering on what the letters 
really do mean, let us see what we shall be 
obliged to believe if we accept the editor’s 
interpretation. 

Hatton, it is evident from Dyer’s letter, 
had consulted him on a difficult and delicate 
question. He supposed himself to have re- 
ceived certain favors from Elizabeth, which 
had led him to fancy that he held a near 
and peculiar place in her regard, and he was 
mortified and miserable at finding himself su 
planted by a rival. This much is perfectly 
clear. 

Now, supposing these ‘‘ fayors’’ to mean 
what are technically meant by the word in 
the language of profligate persons, Dyer him- 
self, who bears the reputation of having been 
a remarkably noble-minded person, is reduced 
to the common level of infumous young men 
who share the secrets of each other’s profli- 
gre . No person of tolerable character could 

ave been trusted with such a secret. This, 
however, is of little consequence ; if Hatton 
was the queen’s paramour his friends are not 
likely to have been much better. Neither 
Hatton nor he, however, were absolutely 
insane. Secrets of this kind are dangerous. 
If they are spoken of at all, itis with hushed 
breath ; and letters, if by accident or rash- 
ness they contain such things, pass from 
the eye of the reader into the fire. Eliz- 
abeth’s temper, too, was critical, and she 
was known to be proud of her title of Virgin 
Queen, whether she deserved it or not; yet 
Dyer writes, and adds no caution to destroy 
what he writes ; Hatton keeps his letter; and 
of all places in the world it is found in the 
State Paper Office. Not only this, but Hatton 
is to consult all his friends. We know what 
young men are, and what such secrets are ; 
they burn the lips till they are out. All 
London would have rung with it in two days. 
It' must have been public, scandalous, notori- 
ous. Perhaps it was then —and if it was 
anything it certainly was, Burleigh looks 
through his fingers. One statesman openly 
backs one lover, another backs another; the 
backer being himself a discarded lover. Such 
8 scene of profligacy was not to be found at 
Caprese. At Caprem, at least, there were no 
daily services, sulemn court prayers, appeals 
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on all occasions to God or the gods. No 
high priest that we hear of wrote to Macro or 
Sejanus, comforting him under the ill words 
which were spoken of him or of his master ; 
calling them the blasts of devilish scorpions, 
and promising him a reward in heaven, Let 
the English Church look to it. It was to 
this queen of courtesans, and the infamous cir- 
cle which pandered to her appetites, that in 
a human sense the English Church owes its 
present existence.* Scuarcely, if Tiberius in 
a labored oration had desired that on his 
marble urn might be written *‘ the unspotted 
Emperor,” would the Roman Senate have 
shouted applause. Scarcely could a Roman 

t have been found who, standing in imagi- 
nation beside his cradle, in the person of 
some inspired soothsayer, would have uttered 
over him such a prophecy as this : — 


Let me speak, sir, 

For Heaven now bids me, and the words I utter 
Let none think flattery, for they ’ll find them 

truth. 
This royal infant (Heaven still move about her !) 
Though in her cradle, yet now promises 
Upon this land a thousand thousand blessings, 
Which time shall bring to ripeness ; she shall be 
(But few now living can behold that goodness) 
A pattern to all princes living with her, 
And all that shall succeed ; Sheba was never 
More covetous of wisdom and fair virtue 
Than this pure soul shall be ; all princely graces 
That mould up such a mighty piece as this is, 
With all the virtues that attend the good, 
Shall still be doubled on her: truth shall nurse 


er : 
Holy and heavenly thoughts still counsel her : 


She shall be to the happiness of England 

An aged princess ; many days shall see her, 

And yet no day without a deed to crown it. 

Would [ had known no more — but she must die, 

She must; the saints must have her—yet a 
virgin, 

A most unspotted lily shall she pass 

To a" ground, And all the world shall mourn 

er, 


* « But the gracious providence of Almighty 
God hath, I trust, put these thorns of contradiction 
in our sides, lest that should steal upon the Church 
in a slumber, which now [I doubt not but through 
His assistance, may be turned away from us ; bend- 
ing thereunto ourselves with constancy —con- 
stancy to labor to do all men good, constancy in 
prayer unto God for all men—her especially 
whose sacred power joined with incomparable good- 
ness of nature, hath hitherto been God’s most 
happy instrument — by Him miraculously kept 
for works of so miraculous preservation and 
safety unto others, that as,‘ by the sword of God 
and of Gideon,’ was sometimes the cry of the 
people of Israel, so it might deservedly be at this 
day the joyful song of innumerable multitudes, 
and (which must be eternally confessed even with 
tears of thankfulness) the true inscription, style, 
or title of all churches as yet standing within this 
realm, ‘ By the goodness of Almighty God and His 
servant Elizabeth, we are.’”?— Hooker, Epistle 
Dedicatory to Whitgift, ad fin. 
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So Shakspeare’s Cranmer prophesied what 
Shakspeare saw and knew; and words so 
strong as these are scarcely to be set aside on 
the ground of any supposed privilege of poets 
to lie. 

Well, then, what do the letters meant We 
can only say what they appear to us to mean. 
Whether our interpretation or that of Sir 
Harris Nicolas is the more probable, others, 
nut we, must decide. 

They are not the only writings of the time 
which have suffered in their interpreters. It 
is, unhappily, certain, that by some persons 
of vicious imagination, Shakspeare’s sonnets 
also have been supposed to bear a meaning of 
a detestable kind. Unable to conceive that 
emotions of a passionate affection could possi- 
bly be felt by friend for friend, they have 
either thrown aside his “ extraordinary lan- 
guage’’ as a poetical rhapsody, or else discov- 
ered in it impure allusions, And so in our 
own immediate time, the grief of the living 
poet for his lost friend has been called over- 
strained and unreal. It would not be real in 
ourselves, and, therefore, cannot be real at all, 
And, indeed, in this instance, there is some 
fourm of excuse, for the emotions which breathe 
through Jn Memoriam, like that old ‘‘ won- 
derful love passing the love of women,’’ are 
now, unhappily, as rare as they are beautiful. 
But the age of Elizabeth was more fertile in 
generous fecling ; Shakspeare’s sonnets were 
then no more than the exquisite expressions 
of an affection which all understood and many 
experienced; and Hatton’s letters, too, 
would then have needed no laborious exegesis ; 
and, except to some Cardinal Allen or Count 
of Feria, would have worn no ambiguity of 
meaning.* Poor Hatton! he little dreamt 
when he sat writing those words in his room 
at Antwerp, to what uses they would by-and- 
hy be turned. There is a fatal power in 
these symbols of thought; saying to every 
one pretty much what he desires them to say ; 
revealing themselves just so far as the read- 
er’s heart qualifies him to understand. 


* Lord Bacon would have even thought them 
admirable ; at the close of his Tract, In felicem 
Memoriam Regine Elizabethe, he writes, * Quod si 
quis ex tristioribus leviora illa exaggeret quod 
coli, ambiri, quin et amoris nomine se celebrari et 
extolli sinebat atque volebat, eaque ultra sortem 
statis continuabat, hee tamen si mollius accipias 
admiratione et ipsa carere non possunt, cum talia 
sint qualia in fabulosi narrationibus inveniantur 
de regina quadam in insulis beatis ejusque aula 
atque institutis que amoris administrationem re- 
cipiat sed lasciviam prohibeat ; sin severius habent 
et illa admirationem eamque vel maximam quod 
hujusmodi delicia non multum fame nil prorsus 
majestati sux officerent nec imperium relaxarent, 
nec impedimento notabili rebus et’ negotiis geren- 
dis essent. Verum ut sermones nostros 
claudamus fait certe ista princeps bona et morata ; 
etiam talis videri voluit vitia oderat, et se bonis 
artibus clarescere cupiebat.’’ 
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Once upon a time — for it is almost like an 
old tale — there was a real thing called chivalry 
—not in try and romance, but: in real 
practical life. Once upon atime there was 
such a thing as an intense and reverent devo- 
tion, most pure, and yet most passionate, of 
man for woman, which no breath of sensual 
thought ever so much as suilied. Such was 
Dante’s love for Beatrice. Such was Petrarch’s 
for Laura — however modern critics are per- 
plexed and scandalized to learn that Dante 
was married happily elsewhere, and Laura 
was a wife and mivther when Petrarch first 
looked upon her. The noble ladies of the 
feudal courts counted the knights by hundreds 
who were fighting far away in the Lloly Land 
or on other gallant enterprises, and who, next 
to God, had vowed fidelity to them. It was 
no jealous, no exclusive propriety which 
these knights desired. In Sir Philip Sidney’s 
beautiful words, ‘* Love fellowship main- 
tained friendship between rivals, pos beauty 
taught the beholders chastity.’’ If there was 
rivalry, it was only which should offer the 
loftiest service ; and if there was jeulousy, it 
was but which should be oduakiahegh as 
having deserved the best. Chivalry, like 
everything else which is human, had its ex- 
travagant tendencies ; on one side it became 
idolatry in the worship of the Virgin; on 
the = Say it became at times ridiculous, 
But who does not see that with Don Quixote 
the extravagance is not in the feeling, which 
is nobleness itself, but in the object, which 
an extravagant fancy had idealized? The 
peerless Dulcinea was never more to him than 
his bright particular star in the ideal heavens, 
unattainable, unapproachable, except by rey- 
erence from far off, and reverent service. He 
has no personal claims on her beyond the 
claim to adore her incomparable beauty ; and 
if he had heard that, instead of being shame- 
fully enchanted, she had married the village 
schoolmaster, he would only have been cer- 
tain that the schoolmaster was the Emperor 
of India in disguise, and Dulcinea would have 
been more ideal, more glorious than ever. 
It is not the feeling which is ridiculed, but 
the form which it assumed. ‘Through a long 
eycle of human history, the character which 
we call chivalrous was everywhere recognized 
as noble, as excellent, as the highest which 
human nature could attain. The best men 
had most of it; the rest in their degrees 
aimed at it, imitated it, affected it, countz 
feited it ; all acknowledging it. 

The Elizabethan age lies at the close of the 
era ; the world was passing through a trans- 
formation, no one could tell into what; and, 
as is invariably the case at such times, the 
forms, the language, the affectations of the 
expiring period, are forced into an artificial 
prominence. ‘he beauty of the old is felt 
more and more asit is passing away; and 
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men cling to it, and hold fast to it, and labor 
to persuade the spirit to remain with them by 
fond imitation of the shell. There were 
more tournaments under Elizabeth than under 
Coeur de Livn ; and Sir Philip Sidney’s Arca- 
dia remains a perpetual instance how much 
that is noble, even heroic and sublime, may 
be imprisuned in the most unreal of forms. 
In many respects this book is a type of its 
time. ‘There perhaps never was a period in 
the history of this country in which there 
was so noble a generation of men, so much 
self-sacrifive and devotedness, And _ there 
never wus any queen or woman, with such 
high qualifications as those of Elizabeth, 
placed in circumstances to call out in so high 
a degree that real chivalry of the heart which 
we will hope never utterly dies at any time 
or place. 

young woman —for she was young 
when it all begun; beautiful, too —for she 
was beautiful ; standing alone against Europe, 
the perpetual mark of the assassin, yet never 
quailing ; greatest ever in greatest danger ; 
she, the one champion of what in England, 
at least, every best and greatest man believed 
to be the cause of Gud; what young and gen- 
erous-hearted man could help devoting him- 
self to her? Even in these dispassionate days 
there ure hearts enough which would leap at 
euch a call, and forget for a while their private 
love-makings and money-makings. And now 


lot the uffectations of the age have furnished 
all this feeling with a language, and we see the 
young English chivalry crowding round Eliza- 

th’s thrune, throwing at her feet themselves, 
their furtunes, and their lives; imploring 


with all manner of passionate extravagance — 
from the most single-minded devotedness to 
the most conceited euphuistic coxcombry — 
to be allowed to live for her and to die for 
her. Ina few it was hollow, but with the 
many it was sound. They did what they 
‘said. These were the men who fought her 
battles, who did give their lives for her, and 
— what was perhaps less easy —gave their 
money ; equipping armies, paying campaign 
expenses, lurnishing fleets, fighting, cruising, 
intriguing ; at her work, whatever her ser- 
vice required, and three times blessed when 
she paid them with a smile ora kind word. 
This, as we understand it, was the Court of 
Elizabeth, and here, if anywhere, is the clue 
to the mysterious letters. Let us try whether 
it will lead us through them. We will sup- 
pose the poor Moutun to have been one of 
these young enthusiasts, and one of the sim- 
plest and truest of them. He * calls God to 
witness that he has everlastingly vowed his 
life, liberty, and fortune to his mistress’ ser- 
vice ;’’ and, till we see better reason to dis- 
trast him, we must believe that he said what 
he meant, He was proud to serve her — 
proud as the Knight of La Mancha to serve 
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his Dulcinea, and proud of the especial notice 
with which she Ss cinguished his devotion. 
Let us suppose further —fur Elizabeth was 
no ideal queen of fairyland, but a very flesh 
and blood woman, with as many great gifts 
and as many little weaknesses us were ever 
united in a single mortal body — let us sup- 
pose that she liked to have all those hand- 
some young men about her; that a personal 
enjoyment of their devotion to herself mixed 
itself with her admiration of their loyalty 
(she was forty at the time when the letters 
were written, and it is an age when ladies 
set especial value on such attention) ; that 
she liked to see them round her, tu receive 
their homage, and to chain thein to her, one 
after the other, by particular favors. Nothing 
is more likely ; but Mouton could not see it 
so, or could not bear it if he saw it. He had 
given her all he had; he had given her his 
heart and soul ; and, after a little, it appeared 
to be but a child's toy to his unfaithful mig- 
tress, to be trifled with fur an hour, and 
thrown by for a newer amusement. And then 
he is heartbroken, dreams passionately of ex- 
postulating and reproaching, fushions fluent 
speeches of indiguant despair, believes that 
the sun is gone out in heaven, and at last 
consults his friend, who tells him that after 
all it is no such great matter; let him be 
himself again, ‘* put on another mind,” and 
do his duty like a man and a faithful servant, 
and all would be well. That was what the 
queen really valued, and that was the way to 
recover her truant affection. And Mouton 
takes the wise advice and doves his duty ; does 
it so well that in trying times he draws on 
himself the especial hatred of the disaffected 
and the traitors, narrowly escaping a plot 
laid to murder him, and he finds that this 
answers better than reproach, and that after 
all the queen had never ceased to love what 
was truly to be loved in him. He falls ill; 
she goes to inquire for him every day, and 
though modern writers may sneer, her sub- 
jects loved her for it then. She sends him 
abroad, and sends her own chamberlain to 
take care of him ; she writes to him kindly 
and affectionately, telling him among other 
things that she prayed for his recovery. Why 
should he not love such a woman! How 
could he help loving her? Why should he 
not write, as he did, of that prayer of hers — 


Full sweet will such a life be, that by so noble 
and sweet a creature is, with so great and kind 
devotion, asked at the Almighty’s hands. God 
grant it you ; not for myself L ask it ; but that 
your everiasting bondman may, with pure heart 
und diligent faith, everlastingly serve you. 


Not for himself. There was little thought 
for himself in poor Hatton, as common reflec- 
tion ought to have convinced any one. What 
is the first use which he makes of his return- 
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ing favor — but, at the risk of her displeasure, 
to urge on her the never-ceasing prayer of 
her ministers, that she would marry. ** Live 
forever,"’ he says, ‘excellent creature, and 
love some man to show yourself thankful for 
God's high labor in you.” It is the echo of 
Shakspeure's entreaty to his friend : — 
Desr my love, you know 
You had a father ; let your son say so, 
Elizabeth wrote many beautiful things in 
her life, but scarcely, perhaps, anything more 
beautiful than this. There is no particular 
reason to think it was written to Hatton, but 
it shows what in all such relations her real 
feelings were : — 


A question once was asked me thus: Must 
aught be denied a friend’s request? Answer 
me yea or nay. It was said, Nothing. And 
first it is best to scan what a friend is, which I 
think nothing else but friendship’s harbor. Now 
it followeth what friendship is, which I deem to 
be one uniform consent between two minds, such 
as virtue links aud naught but death can break. 
Therefore I think that the house that shrinketh 
from his foundation shall down for me ; for 
friend leaves he to be that doth demand more 
than the giver’s grant may with reason yield, 
and if so, then my friend no more—my foe. 
God send thee mend ; and if needly thou must 
will, yet at the least no power be thine to achieve 
thy desire ; fur when minds differ and opinions 
swerve, there is scarcea friend in that company. 
But if my hap have fallen in so happy a soil as 
one such be found that wills but that beseems, 
and I be pleased with that he so allows, I bid 
myself farewell and then I am but his. 


Sir Harris Nicolas allows that this letter 
does something towards doing away the in- 
jurious impressions which he had gathered 
from the rest. But even here he finds traces 
that ‘* the queen sometimes repressed improper 
wishes,”’ ‘Truly to the uncleun all things are 
unclean ;— but we will leave him now, no- 
ticing but one more of his comments, in 
which he outrivals even Cardinal Allen. Al- 
luding to the last of Hatton’s letters, ‘ It is 
remarkable,” he says, with little-minded 
significance, ‘‘ that though this letter is full 
of humility and contrition, and though he ad- 
mits his too high presumptions towards her 
majesty, yet he prays her to remember the 
causes, which were,’ as he says, ‘as unfit 
for him as unworthy of her.” He supposes 
that Hatton is reminding the queen that she 
once had done a discreditable thing. It is 
very like the ‘‘ natural issue.”” In one of the 
most ordinary of the Elizabethan antitheses, 
he tells us that her kindness to him had been 


as much above his merit as she had stooped: 


below her dignity in showing it. 

And now need we say any more! Let us 
lay the two interpretations side by side, and 
choose fuirly whichever offers the fewest diffi- 
culties. Shall we suppose Queen Elizabeth 





to have been an infamous woman, who, with 
a cirele continually round her of those who 
alternately shared her favor, turned as she 
pleased from courtier to courtier, changing 
them as her appetite tired. as she might 
cLange the dishes at her table; that, in a 
manner too shocking to be conceived, all this 
went on without - ear or concealment, 
winked at by the statesmen, passed by with 
indifference by the clergy — a thing so notori- 
ous as never to be even mentioned in the 
enormous mass of correspondence, private and 
public, which remains to us ; or, it the rumor 
of such a thing is mentioned, mentioned with 
a hypocritical affectation of horror, which is 
still more detestable? Shall we take this? 
It is what Cardinal Allen tells us was the 
real truth ; and if we take it at all we must 
tuke the picture complete, for there is no 
feature of it which can be softened. Shall 
we take this? or shall we take the other. in 
which there is no shame at ull —no shame, 
but rather beauty! Surely if we hesitate at 
all it will be because it is so hard, when we 
fancied that we had detected a disgrace, to 
find that it is but a new virtue. We can 
bear to retire upon a smuller fault, where 
before we had supposed a great one. But it 
is humiliating to our discernment to acknowl- 
edge so vast an error. 

Well, then, we must make the fall a soft 
one, It is cruel to be obliged to think s0 
very well of our fellow-creatures, and we must 
contrive to leave some loophole for a depre- 
ciating word. There is Bacon's alternative ; 
we may consider such love-toying beneath 
the dignity of serious times and persons. We 
may comfort ourselves, too, with recollecting 
that we have discovered genuine traces of 
weakness, vanity, and perhaps littleness. All 
this is something, and may serve in a meas- 
ure to reconcile us. From our foreign am- 
bassadors, too, we will not part without a 
word of palliation. It is true that they were 
all engaged in conspiracies to assassinate the 
queen and revolutionize the kingdom ; but we 
must remember that Elizabeth was excommu- 
nicated, and therefore the first was permitted, 
and the second had the promise of a blessing. 
And we must say seriously fur them that they 
were strange to English manners, and may 

thaps have been only mistaken, when at 
rst we thought them wicked. Sir Philip 
Sidney describes the court ‘‘ as the marriage- 
place of love and virtue,’’ and the queen as 
‘‘a Diana apparelled in the garments of 
Venus.’’ It is quite possible that they mis-. 
took the costume for the reality, and inter- 
— what they saw by their experience of 
aris and Madrid. 

So, therefore, let us leave them ; with tho 
stories which remain, stories in which the 
names appear of the Duke of Anjou, Simier, 
Raleigh, x, Oxford — we have no iateation 
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of proceeding. We have seen what the evidence 
has been for those which we have examined 
—for the rest there is really none. Their 
feeble title to be believed is presumptive 
probability from the truth of the first; and 
when these fare so badly at the trial, why 
should we tempt the patience or disgust the 
feeling of our readers with any more of 
itt Rather let us drive it all out of our 
memory and forget that it has ever been. 





From the Spectator. 
BRACE’S HOME LIFE IN GERMANY.* 


Mr. Brace is the American who was 
detained in Hungary by the Austrian authori- 
ties, and who subsequently published a nar- 
rative of his Hungarian travels, in which the 
particulars connected with his detention were 
not forgotten. His German experiences pre- 
ceded the Hungarian in point of time, though 
appearing later in print, and forming alto- 
gether a better book. ‘There is less egotism 
with greater variety of life as well as place 
than in ‘‘ Hungary in 1851.’’ The author, 
indeed, appears often enough, but notso much 
as the hero of his own story. There is more 
information, too, in the present book. The 


sphere of our traveller's observations began at 
Hamburg, and extended to Vienna ; embrac- 
ing intermediately an excursion to the Duchies 


during the war between them and Denmark, 
a twofold residence at Berlin, and visits to 
Dresden, Hanover, and Prague. Although 
narrative is frequent, the form of the book 1s 
not altogether that of travels, but rather of 
topics and scenes; cach being selected re- 
spectively to exhibit some peculiarity of Ger- 
man life and character, or the most remarka- 
ble features of a place. For example, in the 
Duchies, ‘“* A Holstein Farm’’ presents the 
house, home, and its economy, of the better 
class of agriculturists in the Duchy: ‘ Hol- 
stein and the Camps’’ induces a picture of the 
war as well as a stury of it: the ‘* Difficulties 
between Denmark and the Duchies”’ introduces 
the history, diplomacy, and politics of the 
case; in which Mr, Brace appears to have 
scented the true object of Russia’s interference. 
He was at Berlin at the time when the nation 
was called to arms to oppose Austria’s advance 
into Hesse Cassel ; and he has a sketch of the 
first excitement of the Prussians, and their 
subsequent disgust, under the head of ** War.”’ 
Religion is a conspicuous question ; among 
other chapters on the subject, ‘‘ The German 
Pastor”’ gives an account of the labors of a 
zealous and eminent Berlin Protestant minis- 
ter, with his opinions on German belief. 
** The German Catholics” introduces a sketch 


* Home Life in Germany. By Charles Loring 
Brace, Author of * Hungary in 1851.” Published 
by Bentley. 
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of the history and condition of the Reformed 
Romanist Church which sprang from Ronge’s 
opposition to the Holy Coat of Treves. 
‘* Christmas’’ exhibits the festivities and 
feeling which the season produces in Ger- 
many. A dinner party, or evening party, 
deals not only with that particular entertain- 
ment, but indicates a class; and so on with 
many things exhibitive of manners, social 
life, politics, and religion, in Germany. 

This breaking-up of the book into short 
sections, and very often into separate chap- 
ters, renders it readable as well as various ; 
the attention not being called upon for too 
long atime together. Mr. Brace is a shrewd 
observer and practised writer, and has the 
vivacity of his countrymen — which is rather 
French than Saxon, with the rather important 
difference of being more forward than French 
politeness altogether allows. [He has, how- 
ever, more sensible views than his country- 
men in general, worked into him by larger 
experience, and does not think everything 
must be wrong that is not American. Some 
of his remarks —as those on a taste for art 
and beauty — suggest things which are per- 
haps contrary to the blood as well as manners 
of his countrymen. Possibly active exercise 
as play may be against American manners 
too; ‘* the almighty dollar” cannot afford the 
time. ‘The chapter from which the following 
extract is taken is on ‘‘ Winter Amusement 
at Berlin ;’’ the particular theme is skating. 


I have never seen a more graceful exercise for 
women, and the most here were well accom- 
plished in the science. It has only been tried 
among the ladies of Berlin for a few years, since 
one of the princesses set the fashion, though now 
it is quite the mode. The most surprising 
thing to an American was the number of elderly 
men joining in the sport — men of station — the 
professor and students together, or the worn- 
out business man coming out to have one of the 
free sports of his youth over again. 

I know of nothing in the habits of foreign na- 
tions which struck me at first as so entirely new 
as this love for out-door sports. In England, I 
did not pass through a village without finding 
the green cricket-ground ; and be it remembered, 
not with boys at play on it, but men — men of- 
ten of rank and character, Later in the season 
were the boat-races, where the whole population 
gathered ; gentlemen of the highest rank presid- 
ing, and the nobleman and student tugging at 
the oar as eagerly as the mechanic or waterman. 

In September, we were making our foot trip 
through the Highlands of Scotland, and we 
scarcely found an inn so remote which was not 
crowded with gentlemen, shooting, riding, or 
pedestrianizing through the mountains, and with 
the zest and eagerness of boys let cut of school. 

On the Continent, with the exception of Hun- 
gary, there is not such ao passion for exciting 
field sports, but the same love for the open air. 
In Paris, a pleasant day will fill the Champs 
Elysées with cheerful parties, sipping their coffee 
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under the shade, or watching the thousand exhi- 
bitions going on in open assemblies. And in 
the provinces, the man who can have a spot six 
feet by ten in the free air, uses it to sip his wine, 
or take his pottage therein. 

In Germany, the country-houses seem to be 
made to live out of doors, and people everywhere 
take their meals or receive their friends in bal- 
conies and arbors. Every city has its gardens 
and promenades, which are constantly full. 
There are open-air games too, where old and 
young take part ; aud in summer, the studying 
Classes, or all who can get leisure, are off on pe- 
destrian tours through the Hartz, or Switzerland, 
or nearer home. 

There is throughout Europe a rich animal love 
of open-air movement, of plays and athletic 
sports, of which we Americans, as a people, 
know little. A Frenchman’s nerves quicken in 
the sunlight, even as the organization of plants ; 
and a German would be very old and decrepit 
when he should no longer enjoy a real tumbling 
frolic with his children. The Englishman, cold 
as he is in other directions, would lose his iden- 
tity when his blood did not flow fresher at a bout 
of cricket, or a good match with the oar. We, 
on the other hand, are utterly indifferent to these 
things. We might pull at a boat-race, but it would 
be as men, not as boys ; because we were deter- 
mined the Yankee nation should never be beaten, 
not because we enjoyed it. We do not care for 
children’s sports. We have no time for them. 
There is a tremendous, earnest work to be done, 
and we cannot spare effort for play. It is un- 
manly to rolla ball in America. Our amuse- 
ments are labors. An American travels with an 
intensity and restlessness which would of itself 
exhaust a German ; and our city enjoyments are 
the most wearying and absurd possible. 

We like being together well enough, but our 
gregarious tendencies are nearly always for some 
earnest object. We can crowd for a lecture or a 
political meeting, but as to gathering in a coffee- 
garden or ina park, it would be childish (or 
vulgar). 

We work too hard, and play too little. 


Tt will have been observed from this ex- 
tract, that Mr. Brace hasa tendency to digress 
from his theme into criticism or remark on 
some cognate subject, or subject which is 

ate in hisown mind. Even in description 
he seldom sticks to his text, but mingles his 
personal impression with an account of the 
thing ; but his observations are often good. 

As a specimen of the innersocial life, these 
caer on the economy of Berlin may be 
taken. 


Mr. C. entered soon, and we fell into a pleas- 
ant conversation. In the course of it, I said 
something about this mode of occupying each an 
étage or story, and asked him whether it was 
ae. He replied, that there were not half-a- 

ozen families in the city who leased a whole 


house. The houses had been originally built of 
a large size, by Frederick the Great, to fill up 
the s , and since that all who built had fol- 
lowed the same style. It was much cheaper, 
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too, for each family. ‘‘ And we Germans, you 
know,”’ said he, ‘‘ have not the objection of you 
English to living all in the same house together. 
It seems more gemiithlich.”’ 

I thought then, and I have often thought 
since, in our large American cities, as I have 
seen the immense burden of rents on young busi- 
ness men, how convenient and pleasant such an 
arrangement would be with us. For a man 
with family, a boarding-house is the last resi- 
dence to be desired. And yet there is no other 
resort in our great cities, under these exorbitant 
rents. In this Berlin mode, each family can be 
private, carry on its own house-keeping ; and yet 
need not be at much more expense than in a re- 
spectable boarding-house. 

The more I see of the middle classes in Berlin 
—the lawyers, professors, merchants, &c. — 
the more I am surprised at the economy shown 
everywhere. Hamburg seems luxurious by the 
side of it. No house with carpeting ; and few 
with rich furniture even. A family seems sel- 
dom to have more than two servants. In some 
houses of wealthy merchants, I have seen the 
dining-room furnished with beds in curtained al- 
coves, so contracted is the accommodation. And 
in nearly all, some of the sitting-rooms are 
turned into bed-rooms, as the first thing with a 
German is to have a place in which to chat with 
his friends, and after that where to lay his head. 
I see, too, that the Hamburg bountiful dinners 
are not in vogue here ; and invitations are usu- 
ally to supper —a substantial, plain meal. Yet 
there is the most constant and easy sociality 
everywhere ; and it is apparent at once to the 
stranger he is among people of the highest cul- 
ture and refinement. Money seems to be spent 
readily on entertainments in music and art, and 
for social enjoyment ; but not much on mere 
luxury or display. 

When a Berlin scholar, or man of business, 
gives a party, he does it in a simple, inexpensive 
way, generous enough in its provision, but that 
not of a very costly kind. Ifhe would ride out 
with his family, he quietly takes a droschky 
(cab), None but a few of the superannuated 
noblemen sport our New York equipages. Some- 
thing of all this is due, without doubt, to the 
small means of the people; but more to their 
good sense. Towards the foreigner there is less 
too of outward hospitality than in other German 
cities ; butthe want is more than made up by 
the lively, easy, intellectual intercourse into 
which he can be admitted, and the genuine in- 
terest taken in him, if he has anything worth 
being interested in. i 


The mortification of the Prussians — bitter 
and stifling —at the withdrawal of their 
army before the hated Austrians and ‘‘ beer- 
drinking’’ Bavarians, is well indicated. Here 
is a picture of a Viennese Democrat, which, 
if he has many like him, bodes danger for 
Austria on the tiret opportunity. | 


April, 1851. —I went last evening to call on 
a mechanic, to whom a friend in Hamburg had 
given me a letter. He is living in one of the 
suburbs, in the third floor of a large house. He 
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received me most heartily asan American. A 
dark-browed, dark-hai man, who looks just 
the one fora leader in a desperate enterprise. 
I met him cordially, but let him lead the conver- 
sation. He did not wait long. 

**T wish I was in America! I would go there, 
but there may be great events happen here in a 
few years, andI want tobe on hand. Ach! 
oe are happy there. Here they have conquered. 

othing but tyranny and priestcraft for us !’’ 

** You saw the Revolution, I suppose !’’ 

** Ach, yes! I see you are to be trusted, from 
this letter, and I will tell you. I fought through 
every street with these accursed soldiers. e 
did not yield an inch without blood. Come to 
the window. You see that long line of blotches 
along those handsome house-fronts there. ”” 

“ es. 

** Those are from grape-shot. We lined those 
houses with picked shooters, and the soldiers 
could not get on a step ; and so the battery kept 
up @ tremendous fire right through that broad 
street. They could not dislodge us until they 
got some men around in the gardens, in the rear 
of those houses. Mein Gott, what a time was 
that! I had a company in that — you see it— 
that tall stuccoed building. There was no escape 
in the rear, and in front the grape swept like a 
tempest. So I went up to the attic, and a part 
of us kept up a continued fire, while the rest 
broke through the wall into the next house ; and 
80 we went on from house to house, sometimes 
climbing over the roof. I went last, and lost 
but one poor fellow, who was picked off just as 
We were scrambling over a roof.’’ 
ar you any hopes of trying it again ?’’ 


** Certainly. This war shall never end till 
tyrants or people are gone. I know how the 
working men feel: give them another chance, 
‘and they will fight till the last man. We can- 
not bear this long! Taxes, spying —every 
damned annoyance of tyranny. We get little 
work, we have no kind of Seoken, and then we 
are paying all the while for these immense ar- 
mies, You have no idea of the brutal oppression 
here. Every day women are publicly scourged. 
You must have seen the Notizen on the walls ; 
and if I should go out with a white hat or a long 
ay I would be in the guard-house in an 

ur hh 

So,he went on, in tones earnest and passion- 
ate, telling of the wrongs and sufferings of the 
laboring classes ; the dark eye kindling at the 
thought of fighting the fight over again 
with the hireling soldiery. A determined, dan- 
gerous man for the Austrian authorities when 
the next struggle comes. 





From the New Monthly Magazine. 
AMERICAN AUTHORSHIP. NO. VIII. 


Wrusas Coiten Bryant. 


Porrry has been pronounced, by Words- 
worth, the spontaneous overflow of powerful 
feelings — taking its origin from emotion re- 
collected in tranquillity ; —‘* the emotion is 
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contemplated till, by a species of reaction, the 
tranquillity ually disappears, and an emo- 
tion, kind to that which was before the 
subject of contemplation, is graduall uced 
and does itself actually exist in the mind.” 
In such a mood, according to the great poet, 
successful composition generally begins, and in 
a mood similar to this it is carried on.* This 
species of reaction, this revival of powerful 
emotion, this living over —_ the passionate 
experience, between which in its historical 
reality and the present time a tranquillizing 
medium has been inte — this revivifica- 
tion of olden sensibilities, in all their quick 
energy and moving influences, we seem to 
miss in the poetry of Mr. Bryant. The tran- 
quillity somewhat overlays the emotion. The 
philosophic mind, brought by rolling years, 
somewhat over-rides, checks, confines the soul 
of poesy, and sometimes 
—— Lies upon it with a weight 
Heavy as frost. 


Thirt sago, Mr. Bryant was cavalierl 
Pree tna) 1 a Blackwood critic as, “* - 
fact, a sensible young man, of a thrifty dis- 
position, who knows how to manage a few 
plain ideas in a very handsome way’’ — but 
wanting fire, wanting the very rashness of a 
poet — the prodigality and fervor of those who 
are overflowing with inspiration. The smartest 
of American satirists thus delineates him : 


There is Bryant, as quiet, as cool, and as digni- 
fied 


Asa smooth, silent iceberg, that never is ignified, 
Save when by reflection ’t is kindled o’ nights, 
With a semblance of flame by the chill Northern 


ights. 

He may rank (Griswold says so) first bard of our 
nation, 

(There ’s no doubt that he stands in supreme ice- 
olation) 

Your topmost Parnassus he may set his heel on, 

But no warm applauses come, peal following peal 
on— 

He ’s too smooth and too polished to hang any zeal 


on ; 

Unqualified merits, I’ll grant, if you choose, he 
has em,t 

But he lacks the one merit of kindling enthusi- 


asm ; 
If he stir you at all, it is just, on my soul, 
Like being stirred up with the very North Pole. f 


Tuckerman, who is so decided an admirer 
of this bard, admits a remarkable absence of 
those spontaneous bursts of tenderness and 
passion, which constitute the very essence of 
a lar; rtion of modern verse — and allows 
that he bas none of the spirit of Campbell, or 


* See preface on the Second Edition of the 
Ballads. 

+ We oan ike ak cou ont too 
polished”’ poet looking orror, or blank per- 
plexity, at the scansion of this rough-shod line of 

critic’s. 

$ AFable for Critics. 
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the narrative sprightliness of Scott ; and that 
love is merely recognized in his poems, rarely 
forming the staple of any compusition; and 
that even sentiment, except that which sprin 
from benevolence, seldom lends a glow to his 
pages. We remember, however, Wilson’s 
quoting ‘‘ A Song of Pitcairn’s Island” with 
the remark, ‘‘ This is the kind of love-poetry 
in which we delight’ —and his eulogizing 
**The Hunter’s Serenade” as ‘‘a sweet love- 
lay,”’ and the ‘‘ Song of Marion's Men”’ as a 

irit-stirring, beautiful ballad, instinct with 
the grace of Campbell and the vigor of Allan 
Cunningham. Nor has Mr. Bryant ever, 
perhaps, been more justly appraised than by 
the same renowned critic, when he defines the 
chief charm of the poet’s genius to consist in 
@ tender pensiveness, 8 moral melancholy, 
breathing over all his contemplations, dreams, 
and reveries, even such as in the main are glad, 
and giving assurance of a pure spirit, benevo- 
lent to all living creatures, and habitually 

ious in the felt omnipresence of the Creator. 

he inspiration of many of his poems is traced 
to ‘‘a profound sense of the sanctity of the 
affections. That love, which is the support 
and the solace of the heart in all the duties 
and distresses of this life, is sometimes painted 
by Mr. Bryant in its purest form and brightest 
colors, as it beautifies and blesses the solitary 
wilderness. The delight that has filled his 
own being, from the faces of his own family, 
he-transfuses into the hearts of the creatures 
of his imagination, as they wander through 
the woods, or sit singing in front of their forest 
bowers.”” The tenderness and pathos which 
mark ‘* The Death of the Flowers,’’ ‘‘ The 
Indian Girl’s Lament,’’ “‘ The Rivulet,” and 
other pieces, produce in the reader a feeling 
not exactly, not even approximately, like that 
(if we may dogmatize at all on so indefinite a 
sensation) of 


—— being stirred up by the very North Pole. 


Bryant loves to put into simple verse some 
simple story of the heart, or fragment of 
legendary lore. For instance, the “ African 
Chief,’’ which tells how a captive prince stood 
in the market-place, ‘all stern of look and 
strong of limb, his dark eye on the ground,”’ 
—and there besought his elated conqueror to 
accept ransom, fur the sake of those who 
were weeping their loss in the shade of the 
cocoa-tree; and how, when the conqueror 
spurned that petition, the conquered became 
at once broken of heart and crazed of brain, 
and wore not long the chain of serfdom — for 
at eventide “they drew him forth upon the 
sands, the foul hyena’s prey.” Or again, 
“The Hunter’s Vision,’ — which describes 
the slumber of a weary huntsman upon a 
rock that rose high and sheer from the moun- 
tain’s breast—and how he dreamed of a 
shadowy region, where he beheld dead friends, 








dear in days of boyhood, and one fair young 
girl, long since housed in the churchyard, but 
now bounding towards him as she was wont 
of yore, and calling his name with a radiant 
smile on that sweet face which the death 
damps have so dishonored—and how the 
dreamer started forward to greet the raptur- 
ous delusion, and, plunging from that ¢ 
height, ended dream and life at once! r 
again — ‘‘ The Murdered Traveller’ —a touch- 
ingly mournful elegy on one who died a fear- 
ful death in a narrow glen, and whose bones 
were found and buried there by unweeping 
strangers — the fragrant birch hanging her 
tassels above him, and the blossoms nod- 
ding carelessly, and the redbreast warbling 
cheerily :* 



















































































But there was weeping far away ; 
And gentle eyes for him, 

With watching many an anxious day, 
Were sorrowful and dim. 




















They little knew, who loved him so, 
The fearful death he met, 

When shouting o’er the desert snow 
Unarmed and hard beset ; — 


Nor how, when round the frosty pole 
The northern dawn was red, 

The mountain wolf and wild-cat stole 
To banquet on the dead. 












































But long they looked, and feared, and wept, 
Within his distant home ; 

And dreamed, and started as they slept, 
For joy that he was come. 


























These lines are a fine specimen of the con- 
densed, pithy, chaste picturesqueness of ex- 
pression in which Mr. Bryant excels. A cor- 
responding terseness as well as delicacy distin- 
guishes his similitudes, which if sparsely, 
are almost ever effectively introduced, and 
evidence true feeling and taste. The breese 
at summer twilight he bids 















































— go forth, 
God’s blessing breathed upon the fainting earth. ¢ 


The intellectual prowess of man he suggests 
by the discoveries of the astronomer — 

















he whose eye 
Unwinds the eternal dances of the sky.t 
To a maiden sinking under a decline he- 
says — 
Glide softly to thy rest then; Death should come 
Gently to one of gentle mould like thee, 


As light winds wandering through groves of bloom. 
Detach the delicate blossom from the tree.§ 


When “ frosts and shortening days portend 
* The couplet, 
























































is deservedly admired. 
+ To the Evening Wind. 














$ The Ages. § Sonnets. - 
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the aged year is near his end,’’ then does the 
gentian flower’s 


Sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky, 
Blue — blue — as if that sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall.* 


Man, a probationer between two eternities, is 

thus apostrophized : 

So live, that when thy summons comes to join 

The innumerable caravan, that moves 

To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 

Seourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and 
soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.t 


The poem which concludes with these lines, 
‘* Thanatopsis,”’ is slightingly said by a pop- 
ular critic to have for its main thought the 
world as a huge sepulchre, rolling through 
the heavens, while its moral is to inculcate 
upon the death-devoted dust, which we call 
man, the duty of dropping into its kindred 
dust as quietly and gracefully as possible. So 
to ‘‘ sacrifice to the graces’’ is hardly, how- 
ever, the t’s wont. And this particular 


— merits a higher estate, mingling, as it 
8 so finely, a *‘ mild and healing 


sympa- 
thy, that steals away their sharpness’’ with 
man’s ‘darker musings’? on the worm 
ve, and with thoughts of the last bitter 
our that ‘ come like a blight over his spirit,’’ 
and with “sad images of the stern ys 
and shroud and pall, and breathless darkness 
and the narrow house.”” Nota few of Mr. 
t’s admirers admire ‘* Thanatopsis”’ be- 
yond the rest of his poems; and ‘‘ Thanatop- 
sis” it is which Nathaniel Hawthorne, in his 
dream { of a generation to come, beheld 
‘* gleawing”’ over the dead and buried bard, 
“ Fike a sculptured marble sepulchre by moon- 
light.”’ And ‘* Thanatopsis”’ it is, of which 
we are told that Dana, and other critics to 
-whom it was shown in MS., affirmed that it 
could not have been written by an American 
— there being, says Mr. Griswold, ‘a finish 
and completeness ubout it, added to the gran- 
deur and beauty of the ideas, to which, it 
was supposed, none of our own writers had 
attained.’’ America owns another guess sort 
of critics, now. 

As a descriptive poet, with the national 
characteristics of his country’s scenery for 
theme, those who are familiar with such 
ebaracteristics, accord to Mr. Byrant lofty 
praise. Ois-Atlantic readers are apt to com- 
plain of a seeming lack of nationality in his 
pictures of lake and prairie, and to find them 


* To the Fringed Gentian. 
+ Thanatopsis. . 
$ See “ P.’s Correspondence,” in the Mosses 
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tame and colorless beside the impressive and 
vivid studiés, from the same objects, of Feni- 
more Cooper. But Trans-Atlantic critics 
assure us, that any of our ‘auld warld’’ 
selves, ‘* gifted with a small degree’ of 
common imagination and sensibility, and 
free from a very large degree of ag soe and 
chronic amaurosis, may derive from Byrant’s 
poems “ the very awe and delight with which 
the first view of one of America’s majestic 
forests would strike his mind.” We are to 
regard him with the respect due to one who, 
in Wordsworth’s language, 


Having gained the top 
Of some commanding eminence, which yet 
Intruder ne’er beheld, from thence surveys 
Regions of wood and wide savanna, vast 
Expanse of unappropriated earth, 
With mind that sheds a light on what he sees.* 


He has caught, according to Tuckerman, the 
very spirit of American scenery, as well as 
faithfully pictured its details—*‘ his best 
poems have anthem-like cadence, which ac- 
cords with the vast scenes they celebrate” 
—‘*his harp is strang with harmony with 
the wild moan of the ancient boughs’ — 
his forest studies are not English parks 
formalized by art, not legendary wilds like 
Ravenna’s pine-grove. not gloomy German 
forests with their phantoms and ditti — 
but they realize those ‘‘ primal dense wood- 
lands” of the New World (whose title of 
New seems a libel on cheir hoary eld) where 
‘* the oak spreads its enormous branches, and 
the frost-kindled leaves of the maple glow 
like flames in the sunshine; where the tap 
of the woodpecker and the whirring of the 
artridge alone break the silence that broods, 
ike a spirit of prayer, amid the interminable 
aisles of the verdant sanctuary.”” And Wash- 
ington Irving claims for his friend’s descrip- 
tive poetry, the power of transporting us at 
will into the ‘* depths of the solemn primeval 
forest, to the shores of the lonely lake, the 
banks of the wild nameless stream, or the 
brow of the rocky upland, rising like a pro- 
montory from amidst a wide ocean of foliage.’’ 
Nevertheless, we owe to a sense of general 
dulness and disappointment when doing our 
best to catch the inspiration of the ‘ Forest 
Hymn,” nor do we find in his picture of 
‘¢'The Prairies,”’ those Gardens of the Desert, 
those 


Unshorn fields, boundless and beautiful, 
For which the speech of England has no name — 
any such “ proof impression’’ of the poet's 
art, as the subject seems capable of. Very 
graphic, however, are the lines — 


Lo! they stretch 
In airy undulations, far away, 
As if the ocean, in his gentlest swell, 


* Excursion. Book IV. 
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Stood still, with all his rounded billows fixed, 
And motionless forever. — Motionless ? — 
No—they are all unchained again. The clouds 
Sweep over with their shadows, and, beneath, 
The surface rolls and fluctuates to the eye ; 
Dark hollows seem to glide along and chase 

The sunny ridges. 


Mr. Bryant’s residence in Queen’s County,* 
as described by pencillers by the way, would 
appear favorable to the ‘‘ consecration and the 
poet’s dream,”’ without excluding the ‘* com- 
mon things that round us lie’’ in active prac- 
tical life. But he leaves now to others the 
“accomplishment of verse,’ and reposes 
on such lenis as he has long ago won, be 
“7 evergreens or not. 

is prose writings are numerous, but chiefly 
scattered among reviews, magazines, and 
newspapers. The ‘ Letters of the Traveller,” 
collected for English publication two or three 
ago, form an agreeable miscellany, but 
without pretension to novelty in matter or 
any distinctive excellence in style. The sub- 
jects are trite, the treatment so-soish. The 
repast is a sort of soup-maigre, presented in 
no very lordly dish. Enthusiasm of descrip- 
tion is ag much awanting as singularity of in- 
cident. But to those who love quiet commu- 


nications on quiet topics, these letters have 


* His house is at the foot of a woody hill, facing 
Hempstead Harbor, to which the flodd tide gives 
the appearance of a lake, bordeted to its very 
edge with trees. The house itself, surrounded 
with “square columns and a heavy cornice,” 
which help to shade “‘ a wide and ample piazza,” 
is described (‘“*Homes of American Authors,’’ 
1852) as “‘ one bower of greenery,” July’s hottest 
sun leaving the inner rooms ‘* cool and comforta- 
ble at all times.”? The library, as the haunt of 
the poet and his friends, is “ supplied with all that 
can minister to quict and refined pleasure,’ in 
addition to books. ‘Here, by the great table 
covered with periodicals and literary novelties, 
with the soft, ceaseless music of rustling leaves, 
and the singing of birds making the silence 
sweeter, the summer visitor may fancy himself in 
the very woods, only with a deeper and more 
grateful shade; and when ‘wintry blasts are 
piping loud,’ and the whispering trees have 
changed to whirling ones, a bright wood-fire 
lights the home scene, enhanced in comfort by the 
hospitable sky without, and the domestic lamp 
ealls about it a smiling or musing circle, for 
whose conversation or silence the shelves around 
afford excellent materials. The collection of 
books is not large, but widely various ; Mr. 
Bryant’s tastes and pursuits leading him through 
the entire range of literature, from the Fathers 
to Shelley, and from Courier to Jean Paul. In 
German, French, and Spanish, he is a proficient, 
and Italian he reads with ease; so all these 
languages are well represented in the library. 
He turns naturally from the driest treatise on 
Politics or political economy, to the wildest 
romance or the most tender m — happy 
in a power of enjoying all that genius has created 
orindustry achieved in literature.” 


BRYANT.—THE LOTTERY. 
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an interest and value not to be gainsaid. The 
subjects range over a pretty wide surface of 
time and space; from 1834 to 1849, and 
from New England to Old, plus France and 
Holland, Austria and Italy. If there is a 
deficiency of coloring and warmth in the 
traveller’s sketches of Italian scenery and arts 
— of what is picturesque in Shetland life — 
of England’s home beauties—and of the 
ee of Florida, and the rugged wilds of 
Canada, and the tropic vegetation of Cuba — 
at least they are free from the showy verbiage 
and fustian neologisms in which some New 
Englanders so profusely — Neverthe- 
less, they are distinctivel merican; for 
Mr. Griswold is right in affirming, as respects 
the poet's prose writings, especially the polit- 
ical part of them, that, whatever is in them 
of intrinsic truth, his views on every subject 
disputed internationally, are essentially 
American, born of and nurtured by his coun- 
try’s institutions, experience, and condition, 
“and held,” it is added, *‘ only by ourselves 
and by those who look to us for instraction 
and example.”” The Evening Post has been 
the main channel of the ex-poet’s political 
effusions. Prose belles lettres he seems to 
have abjured, together with verse— though 
once so welcome and prominent a contributor 
to the North American Review, the New York 
Review, and other home journals. As in the 
case of James Montgomery, Thomas Aird, 
and others, in the old country, this devote- 
ment to newspaper partisanship is held a 
thousand pities by most who pay homage te 
his muse. 





Tue Lorrery. — Before that national evil, the 
lottery, was abolished in France, a village curate 
thought it his duty to address to his flock a ser- 
mon against their dangerous infatuation for this 
privileged form of gambling. His auditory con- 
sisted of a crowd of miserable old women, ready ta 
pawn or sell their last garment to secure the 
means of purchasing tickets. Nevertheless the 
good man flattered himself that his eloquence 
was not thrown away, for his flock was singularly 
attentive. 

* You cannot deny,” said he, addressing them, 
** that if one of you were to dream this night of 
lucky numbers, ten, twenty, fifty, no matter- 
what, instead of being restrained by your duty 
towards yourselves, your families, your God, you 
would rush off to the lottery office and purchase 
tickets.’’ 

Satisfied that he had accomplished more than 
one conversion among his hearers, the good curé 


| Stepped down from his pulpit ; when on the last. 


step, the hand of an old hag, who had appeared : 
particularly attentive to his admonitions, was laid 
on his arm. 

“y ur reverence’s on,’’ said she,_ 
‘* but what lucky numbers did you please to say~- 
we were likely to dream of?’ 
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¥rom the Spectator. 
MACILWAIN’S LIFE OF ABERNETHY.* 
Peruars surgery 


is more indebted to John 
Abernethy for being raised from the position 
of a rather mechanical art, to the rank of a 
science, than even to John Hunter himself. 
Hunter rose above the surgeon. Life in its 
t extent was the subject of his thoughts 
and inquiries ; even in science, he was not 
only a comparative anatomist, but, if such a 
term may be used, a comparative physiologist. 
Able as a practical surgeon, original as the 
real founder of modern scientific surgery, in 
opposition to ‘ bleeding,’’ “ bone-setting,” 
and “‘ operations,” John Hunter is more asso- 
eiated in the mind as a philosopher than as a 
practitioner however eminent. 
It must not he supposed that Abernethy 
was devoid of philosophy, or ignorant of com- 
tive anatomy or other cognate science. 
m the outset of his career he called in 
chemistry to the aid of his cara goon of 
human physiology; he examined animals 
both in their parts and as wholes, though not 
with the depth or extent of Hunter; and he 
saw, as clearly as his great prototype, that 
practical surgery was a trade above a butcher, 
and that it was a s n’s business to cure a 
patient, and not to cuthim up. As re 
Abernethy’s great achievements — the depend- 
ence of one organ upon another, the proba- 
bility, not to say certainty, that in many cases 
the root of disease would be found in some 
organ different from that where the symptoms 
peared, and the necessity of constitutional 
treatment in every case — the truth had been 
seen more or less dimly by Hunter and others, 
and doubtless acted upon by many without 
their realizing even to their own minds the 
principles of their practice. Abernethy saw 
those principles, and laid them down as laws ; 
he stamped them, too, — the fession, 
and even the public at large. He did this 
not only by the distinctness and certainty of 
his perception as an observer, and the clear- 
ness of his expression as a writer, but by his 
wer as a lecturer. As the headof a school, 
e impressed his views upon many pupils, or 
rather disciples, who carried his ideas into 
practice in almost every direction. The great 
popularizers of physiological, hygienic, and 
special medicine, were undoubtedly South- 
wood Smith and Andrew Combe. But Aber- 
nethy was the first who aimed at giving the 
— an idea of general treatment applica- 
le to particular disease, His peculiarities of 
manner, the strange, terse, or piquant anec- 
dotes told of him, and the stranger still 


* Memoirs of John Abernethy, F.R.8. Witha 
View of his Lectures, Writings, and Character. 


By George Macilwain, F. R.S., Author of “ Medi-. 


eine and Surgery one Inductive Science,” &c. In 
two volumes, Published by Hurst and Blackett. 
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ascribed to him, drew an attention to the 
views of the man, which the clearness of his 
style or the importance of his views would not 
of themselves have attained. Many read ‘‘ my 
Book,” from the social celebrity of the author, 
who would not have read the book of any other 
"i aedine tf Manat surgi 
n ing 0} rnethy as a great i- 
cal = ver ae medical neg is not 
needful to swear by his words, or to uphold 
his principles in their extreme extent. It is 
possible that he pushed some of his doctrines 
too far. For example, a disease originating in 
disordered digestion may have so far injured 
other organs as to set up what is tantamount 
to original disease, which will not be cured 
— treatment, even if the digestion coul 
restored to a healthy state. At the same 
time, as Mr. Macilwain truly observes, Aber- 
nethy’s views as expounded in his works have 
been much exaggerated and distorted, either 
by the misrepresentations of opponents or the 
imperfect apprehension of foolish friends. 
Something may be ascribed to his singularity 
of illustration and his terseness of style ; he 
was satisfied if he indicated the principle. 
For instance, his alleged prescription to the 
rich and idle gourmand, ‘live upon sixpence 
a day and earn it,’’ with similar biting 


gards|remarks, were not intended to be literally 


followed. They indicated the cause and the 
cure, however roughly. In such cases, it may 
be said in excuse for the physician, that he 
was a quick judge of character, and probably 
- that the patient’s habits were unchange- 
able. 

It is frequently the fate of reformers to be 
forgotten with the evils. they reform. A 
quarter of a century has not elapsed since 
Abernethy’s death, yet his memory with the 
public at ange is rather a tradition connected 
with his oddities than a knowledge of his 
views or of the services he rendered. After 
every allowance is made for what had been 
done before Abernethy, and what was done 
by men who it may be allowed accompanied 
rather than followed him (though we remem- 
ber none such), those services were very great. 
They are shown daily in limbs preserved, 
which before his time would certainly have 
been “whipped off;” in greater and more 
systematic effurts to check or mitigate inward 
complaints, so as to avoid, if possible, the 
necessity of operations ; and, more than all, 
perhaps, in a less mechanical and symptomatic 
treatment of complaints which were not 
strictly his province at all, but that of the 
physician. Those medical men who laugh at 
Abernethy have had their whole practice 
modified by his influence. 

The life of a hospital s is rarely 
eventful. The rules of the institution compel 
him to begin his education within its walls, 





and he generally remains there till he retires 
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from practice. Such was Abernethy’s case ; 
nor had he the poverty or long obscurity to 
struggle against which besets many men in 
the professions of law and medicine. His 
family, it is said, was Scotch in its origin but 

resided for some generations in Ireland, 
where both his great grandfather and grand- 
father were eminent as dissenting ministers. 
His father was a merchant in London ; where 
(in Coleman Street) John Abernethy was 
born, in 1764. After an education at a pro- 
vincial school, he was, in 1779, apprenticed 
to Sir Charles Blicke, a surgeon of St. Barthol- 
omew’s Hospital, and “ eminent”’ in his day. 
Blicke, it is well known, was addicted to 
making money, and pursued his art some- 
what in the fashion of a trade. More than 
the common practice of surgery, as then fol- 
lowed, he could not teach ; but he probably 
did what he could; for Abernethy-dedicated 
one of his earlier publications to him, and 
always seemed to look upon him with regard. 
In addition to the education at Bartholomew’s, 
Abernethy attended the London Hospital, and 
studied under Sir William Blizard; a man 
who lived to upwards of ninety, surviving his 
great pupil, and connecting the old “ barber- 
surgeon’’ with the surgeon of the present day. 
Under Blizard, young Abernethy seer more 
than under Blicke ; for the former was lofty 
in his idea of a “ professional’ gentleman, 
and really enthusiastic in his profession ; 
perhaps Blizard advanced him more in life 
than his own master, as Abernethy was a 
favorite pupil. Beyond the mechanics of his 
art, his true teacher was probably John 
Hunter, whose lectures he attended whenever 
he had an opportunity, and with whose works 
he was thoroughly familiar. There is no 
doubt, however, that Nature was Abernethy’s 
best instructor, combined with his observing 
and reflecting mind and his unflinching in- 
dustry. So high did his industry and ability 
raise his youthful reputation, that he was 
elected assistant Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s 
at the early age of twenty-three. About the 
same time, he began to lecture in Bartholo- 
mew Close, His great acquirements, his 
original views even at that age, and, perhaps 
more than all, his interesting and impressive 
mode of lecturing, drew many students to him. 
In a few years his rooms would not hold his 
pupils. In 1790-'91, the Hospital built a 
theatre, it may be said for Abernethy, for 
hardly anybody else lectured there at that 
time. He shortly after began to write; and 
in his papers on experiments connected with 
the skin, and his discussions on the connection 
of the lungs, skin, and liver, in consumption, 
exhibited an accuracy of observation and 
reach of view which he perhaps never sur- 
passed. Before he was thirty he may be said 
to have been well advanced in the world ; his 
reputation was established as a teacher, his 
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practice extensive, and his prospects of for- 
tune sure. His labors, however, told upon 
him eventually, Mr. Macilwain says he aged 
rematurely at fifty; and, though he cannot 

said to have died young, living to sixty- 
seven, his latter years were full of infirmities. 
He left a large family, with the means of 
maintaining the position in which he himeelf 
lived ; but nothing like so wealthy as he 
might have done had he cared for money, or 
not hate driven it away by oddities, temper, 
and a spirit of independence, pushed at times 
to rudeness and offence. This to a great ex- 
tent was constitutional irritability. The ex- 
pression of his countenance, and his whole 
manner when not displeased, was that of 
benevolence, or more-——a sort of paternal 
a 
Mr. Macilwain’s work is less a biography 
of his old master than a memoir of his medi- 
cal career, and a notice of his principal works, 
Both of these are well done; but the effect of 
the book is somewhat marred by a habit of 
digression, not alwayseven appropriate. The 
very able remarks on the skin, which intro- 
duce the analysis of Abernethy’s Essay on the 
Skin and Lungs, are valuable for their in- 
formation and their nee. The scattered 
notices of the state of the profession at various 
periods are pleasant in themselves and are 
connected with the career of Abernethy. The 
remarks on the abuses attending our system 
of hospitals, if not entirely grounded, are use- 
ful. Almost every topic, however, as it turns 
up, is accompanied by reflections that might 
well have been omitted ; and the best. except 
the strictly medical remarks, are somewhat 
encumbered by needless periods. Asa sketch 
of a career which it is well to have, before 
those who remember its subject follow him to 
the tomb —as a memento of ocoge A 
claims upon the world, and a notice of his 
works and views— though that might~ have 
admitted of greater fulness — these volumes 
are welcome. The life of Abernethy has yet 
to be written. The best account of his con- 
tributions to healing science would be, as Mr, 
Macilwain intimates, a well-edited republica- 
tion of his works, or at least the best of them ; 
but that, we su , might not pry 

Mr. Macilwain has one of the first requisites 
for any subject—a living knowledge of it. 
He knew Abernethy both as a papi and as & 
medical friend.in after life, and he is thor- 
oughly acquainted with his works. This 
knowledge appears in whatever topic he 
handles. Here is a graphic though minute 
picture of his old master as a lecturer. 


There was no peculiarity in Abernethy more 
striking than the power he of commu- 
nicating his ideas, and of sustaining the interest 
of the subject on which he spoke. For this there 
is no doubt he was greatly indebted to natural 
talent, but it is equally clear that he had culti- 
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vated it with much care. [is ability as a lec- 
turer was, we think, unique. We never saw his 
like before; we hardly dare to hope we shall 


in. 

*emhere is no doubt that a great part of his suc- 
cess depended on a fucility of giving that variety 
of expression, and that versatility of manner, 
which falls within the province of what we must 
call dramatic ; but then it was of the very 
highest description, in that it was perfectly nat- 
ural. It was of that kind that we sometimes find 
in an actor, and which conveys the impression 
that he is speaking his own sentiments rather 
than those of the author. It is a species of talent 
which dies with its possessor, and cannot, we 
think, be conveyed by description. Still there 
were many things in Abernethy that were observ- 
able, and such as could hardly have been ac- 
quired without study. 


The unnecessary use of technicalities should 
surely be avoided. Abernethy was obliged to 
use them because there were often no other 
terms, but he always avoided any needless mul- 
tiplication of them. When they were difficult or 
objectionable, he tried some manceuvre to lighten 
the repulsiveness of them. 

There are many muscles in the neck with long 
names, and which are generally given with im- 
portant parts of surgical anatomy. Here he 
used to chat a little ; he called them the little 
muscles with the long names ; but he would add, 
that, after all, they were the best-named muscles 
in the body, because their names expressed their 
attachments. This gave him an excuse for re- 
ferring to what he had just described, in the 
form of a narrative, rather than a dry repetition. 
Then with regard to one muscle that he wished 
emp son to impress, the name of which was 

onger than any of the others, he used to point 

it out as a striking feature in all statues ; and 
then, repeating its attachments, and pointing to 
the sites which they occupied, say it was impos- 
sible to do so without having the image of the 
muscle before us. 


We have sometimes thought that lecturers, 
who have had several desirable qualifications, 
have materially diminished the attraction of them 
by faults which we hardly know how to designate 
by « better term than vulgarity, ill-breeding, or 
gaucherie. Now Abernethy had in the first place 
that most difficult thing to acquire, the appear- 
ance of perfect ease without the slightest pre- 
sumption. Some lecturers appear painfully *‘ in 


company ;’ others have a self-complacent assur-’ 


ance, that conveys an unfavorable impression to 
most well-bred people. Abernethy had a calm, 
quiet sort of ease, with that expression of thought 
which betokened respect for his task and his 
audience, with just enough of effort only to show 
that his mind was in his business. > ° 

Abernethy had stories innumerable. Every 
case almost was given with the interest of a tale ; 
and every tale impressed some lesson, or taught 
some relation in the structure, functions, or 
diseases of the body. We will give one or two, 
but their effect lay in the admirable manner in 
which they were related. 
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If he was telling anything at all humorous, it 
would be lighted up by his half-shut, half-smil- 
ing, and habitually benevolent eye. Yet his eye 
would easily assume the fire of indignation when 
he spoke of cruelty or neglect ; showing how 
really these things were repulsive to him. Then 
his quiet, almost stealthy, but highly dramatic im- 
itation of the manner of some singular patient. His 
equally finished mode of expressing pain, in the 
subdued tone of his voice ; and then, when some- 
thing soothing or comfortable was successfully 
administered, his ‘* Thank you, sir, thank you, 
that is very comfortable,’’ was just enough always 
to interest, and never to offend. Now and then 
he would sketch some. patient who had been as 
hasty as he himself was sometimes reported to 
be. ‘* Mr. Abernethy, I am come, sir, to con- 
sult you about a complaint that has given me a 
great deal of trouble.’’ ‘Show me your tongue, 
sir. Ah, I see your digestive organs are very 
wrong.’’ ‘*I beg your pardon, sir, there you 
are wrong yourself ; [ never was better in all my 
life,’ &c, All this, which is nothing in telling, 
was delivered in the half-serious, half Munden- 
like, humorous manner, and yet so subdued as 
never to border on vulgarity or farce. . . . 

One of the most interesting facts in relation 
Abernethy’s lecturing was, that however great 
his natural capacity, he certainly owed very 
much to careful study and practice; and we 
cannot but think that it is highly encouraging to 
@ more careful education for this mode of teach- 
ing, to know the difficulty that even such a man 
as Abernethy had for some few years in com- 
manding his self-possession. To those who only 
knew him in his zenith or his decline, this will 
appear extraordinary ; yet, toa careful observer, 
there were many occasions when it was easy to 
see that he did not —_ so entirely at ease 
without some effort. He was very impatient of 
interruption ; an accidental knock at the door of 
the theatre, which, by mistake of some stranger, 
would occasionally happen, would disconcert him 
considerably ; and once, when he saw some pupil 
joking or inattentive, he stopped, and with s 
severity of manner I hardly ever saw before or 
afterwards, said, ‘‘ If the lecture, sir, is not in- 
teresting to you, I shall beg you to walk out.” 

Abernethy’s industry and attention were 
very great. In early life he sometimes rose at 
four ; and he did not neglect lecture even on 
his wedding-day. Mr. Macilwain thus tells 
the story. 


One circumstance on the occasion of his mar- 
riage is very characteristic of him — namely, his 
not allowing it to interrupt, even for a day, a 
duty with which he rarely suffered anything to 
interfere — namely, the lecture at the hospital. 

Many years after this, I met him coming into 
the hospital one day, a little before two (the hour 
of lecture), and seeing him rather smartly 
dressed, with a white waistcoat, I said — ‘* You 
are very gay to-day, sir.’’ 

** Ay,’’ said he ; “‘ one of the girls was married 
this morning.”’ 

** Indeed, sir,’? I said. ‘** You should have 
given yourself a holiday on such an occasion, and 
not come down to leoture.’” 
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“ Nay,”’ returned he. ‘* Egad ! I came down 
to lecture the day I was married myself !’’ 

On another occasion, [ recollect his being sent 
for to a case just before lecture. The case was 
close in the neighborhood, and it being a ques- 
tion of time, he hesitated a little; but being 

raped to go, he started off. He had, however, 
hardly passed the gates of the hospital before the 
clock struck two ; when, all at once, he said, 
** No, Ill be —— if I do !”’ and returned to the 
lecture-room. 


These were his habits late in life. 


About this time [1815] he took a house at 
Enfield, where he occasionally went at leisure 
hours on Saturday, and as the spring course of 
lectures came near to a conclusion, and in the 
summer pretty constantly, on other afternoons. 
At this season he used to doff the black knee- 
breeches, silk stockings and shoes, sometimes 
with, sometimes without, short gaiters, and re- 
fresh one’s rural recollections with drab kersey- 
meres and top-boots; in which costume he 
would at that season not unfrequently come down 
to lecture. He was fond of riding, and had a 
favorite mare he called Jenny ; and many a time 
have we seen her jogging along on a fine summer 
afternoon, and her master looking as happy as 
any schoolboy that he was going home and es- 
caping from the botherations of Bedford Row and 
the smgke of London. 

Some years before this, he met with what 
might have been a serious accident ; in stooping 
forward, his horse threw up his head and struck 
him a violent blow on the forehead and nose ; as 
Mr. Abernethy at first thought, breaking the 
bones of the latter. He rode up a gateway, and 
having dismounted, was endeavoring to adjust 
the bruise and stanch the blood, when some 

ple ran to assist him, and, as he said, very 
indly asked him if they should fetch him a doc- 
tor ; but, said Abernethy, ‘‘I told them I thought 
they had better fetch me hackney-coach ;’’ 
which they accordingly did. He was conveyed 
home, and in a short time recovered from the 
accident. 

His taking the house at Enfield was probably 
& prudent measure ; he seemed to enjoy it very 
much, and especially in getting a quiet friend or 
two down on the Saturday to stay over till the 
Monday ; amongst whom a very favorite visitor 
was our respected friend Mr. Clift, of whom we 
have already spoken. Abernethy had always, 
however, had what he used aptly enough to term 
& fidgety nervous system. From early life he 
had been annoyed by a particularly irritable 
heart. The first time he ever suffered materially 
from it was while he was yet a young man. He 
had been exceedingly depressed by the death of 
& patient in whose case he had been much inter- 
ested, and his heart became alarmingly violent 
and disordered in its action. He could not sleep 
at night, and sometimes in the day it would beat 
80 violently as to shake his waistcoat. He was 
afterwards subject to fugitive returns of this 
complaint ; and few, unless by experience, know 
how distressing such attacks are. 


This was his appearance about sixty-six. 
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He had by this time become a great sufferer 
— walked very lame ; and this difficulty inter- 
fering more than ever with his exercise, no doubt 
tended to make maiters worse. He consulted no- 
body, I believe, but his old friend Dr. Roberts, 
of St. Bartholomew’s. He was induced to go for 
some time into the country ; and on his return, 
hearing that he was again in Bedford Row, and 
not having seen him for some time, I called on 
him one morning about eleven o’clock. 

I knew that he had been very ill, but I was 
not in the least prepared to see him so altered. 
When I was shown into his room, I was so struck 
with his appearance that it was with a 
concealed the emotion it occasioned ; but I felt 
happy in observing that I had succeeded. 

e appeared, all at once as it were, to have 
become a very old man — he was much thinner ; 
his features appeared shrunk. He had — 
before worn a good deal of powder ; but his hair, 
which used to hang rather thickly over his ears, 
was now thin, and, as it appeared to me, silvered 
by age and suffering. 

There was the same expressive eye which I had 
so often seen lit up by mirth or humor ; or ani- 
mated by some more impassioned feeling, lookin 
as penetrating and intellectual as ever, but wi 
a calmness and languor which seemed to tell of 
continued pain, and which I had never seen be- 
fore. He was sitting at a table on asort of stool, 
as it appeared to me, and had been seeing pa- 
tients, and there were still several waiting to see 
him. On asking him how he was, his reply was 
very striking. 

It was indeed the same voice which I had so 
often listened to with pleasure, but the tone was 
a changed. It was the subdued char- 
acter which is expressive of recent suffering, and 
sounded to me most mournfully. ‘‘ Ay,” said 
he, ‘*this is very kind of you—very kind, in- 
deed !’? and he somewhat distressed me by re- 
peating this several times, so that I hardly knew 
what to reply. He said he was better, and that 
he could now walk pretty fairly again, “as,” 
said he, ‘* you shall see.’’ 

He. accordingly slowly dismounted from his 
seat, and with the aid of two sticks began to 
walk ; but it was a melancholy sight to me. 


Abernethy’s public life, or at least his life 
as regarded the public, really depended upon 
stories, and a notice of it would be incomplete 
without some of them. 


Sometimes Mr. Abernethy would meet with a 
patient who would afford a useful lesson. A lady, 
the wife of a very distinguished musician, con- 
sulted him, and finding him uncourteous, said 
— ‘*I had heard of your rudeness before I came, 
sir, but I did not expect this.’”” When Aber- 
nethy gave her the prescription, she said — 
** What am I to do with this ?”’ 

** Anything you like. Put it into the fire, if 
you please.’” 

The lady took him at his word, laid his fee on 
the table, and threw the prescription into the 
fire, and hastily left the room. Abernethy fol- 
lowed her into the hall, pressing her to take 
back her fee or to let him give her another pre- 
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scription ; but the lady was inexorable ; and left 
the house. 

The foregoing is well authenticated ; Mr. Stowe 
knows the lady well, who is still living ; but 
many of these stories, to our, own knowledge, 
were greatly exaggerated. Abernethy would 
sometimes offend not so much by the manner as 
by the matter — by saying what were very salu- 
tary but very unpleasant truths, and of which 
the patient perhaps only felt the sting. We know 
@ gentleman, an old fox-hunter, who abused 
Abernethy roundly ; but all that he could say 

inst him was, ‘‘ Why, sir, almost the moment 
Eentered the room, he said, ‘I perceive you 
drink a good deal’ (which was very true). 
** Now,”’ added the patient, very naively, ‘* sup- 
pose I did, what the devil was that to him?”’ 

Another gentleman, of considerable literary 
reputation, but who, as regarded drinking, was 
not intemperate, had a most unfortunate appear- 
ance on his nose, exactly like that which accom- 
oe dram-drinking. This gentleman used to 

exceedingly irate against Abernethy ; although 
all I could gather from him amounted to nothing 
more than this, that when he said his stomach 
was out of order, Abernethy said, ‘‘ Ay, I see 
that by your nose ;’’ or some equivalent expres- 
Bio 


n. ° . ° 

The slightest reaction was in general sufficient 
to bring him to his self-possession. A lady whom 
he had seen on former occasions was one day 
exceedingly hurt by his manner, and burst into 
tears. He immediately became as kind and pa- 
tient as possible, and the lady came away just as 
pleased as she had been at first offended. 

Reaction of a different kind would answer 
equally well. One day a gentleman consulted 
him on a painful affection of the shoulder, which 
had been of a very excruciating character. Be- 
fore he had time to enter on his case, Abernethy 
said, ‘*‘ Well, I know nothing about it!’’ The 
gentleman sharply retorted, ‘* I do not know how 
you should ; but if you will have patience till I 
tell you, perhaps you then may.’’ Abernethy 
at once said, ‘‘ Sit down,’’ and heard him out 
with the greatest kindness and patience. . . 

Abernethy lived in the days of port wine, 
when every man had something to say of the 
sample his hospitality produced of this popular 
beverage. Abernethy, who was never intemper- 
ate, was very hospitable, and always selected the 
finest port wine he could get, which, as being 
generally full and powerful, was for him perhaps 
the least fitted. 

Mr. Lloyd, of Fleet Street, who was one of the 
old-fashioned family wine-merchants, and one of 
the best men of his day, was the purveyor of his 
Falernian ; and never was there a more correct 
application of nomenclature than that which 
gave to him the title by which he was best 
known, of ‘‘ Honest John Lloyd.’? He was one 
of the kindest-hearted men I ever knew ; he had 
& t regard for Mr. Abernethy, and was 
treated himself by almost everybody as an inti- 
mate friend. One day I went there just as 
Abernethy had left. ‘* Well,’”? says Mr. Lloyd, 
** what a funny man your masteris !’? ‘* Who?” 
said I. ‘*Why, Mr. Abernethy. He has just 
been here, and paid me for a pipe of wine ; and 
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threw down a handfal of notes, and pieces of 
paper with fees. I wanted him to stop to see if 
they were right ; ‘for,’ said I, ‘some of these 
fees may be more than you think, perhaps.’ 
‘Never mind,’ said he; ‘I can’t stop; you 
have them as I took them,’ and hastily went his 
way.” 





Tae Vestris Famiiy. — The pomposity of the 
elder Vestris, the ‘‘ diou dela danse,’’ and found- 
er of the choregraphic dynasty, has been often 
described. In Ss of his son, Augustus, he 
used to say, “If that boy occasionally touches 
the ground, in his pas de zephyr, it is only not to 
mortify his companions on the stage.’’ 

When Vestris pére arrived from Italy, with sev- 
eral brothers, to seek an engagement at the 
Opera, the family was accompanied by an aged 
mother ; while one of the brothers, less gi 
than the rest, officiated as cook to the establish- 
ment. On the death of their venerable parent, 
the diow de la danse, with his usual bombastic 
pretensions, saw fit to give her a grand interment, 
and to pronounce a funeral oration beside the 
grave. In the midst of his harangue, while ap- 
ay endeavoring to stifle his sobs, he sud- 

enly caught sight of his brother, the cook, pre- 
senting a most ludicrous appearance, in the long 
mourning cloak, or train, which it was then the 
custom to wear. ‘‘ Get along with you, in your 
ridiculous cloak !’’ whispered he, suddenly cut- 
ting short his eloquence and his tears. ‘‘ Get out 
of my sight, or you will make me die with laugh- 
in 99 
A third brother of the same august family 
passed a great portion of his youth at Berlin, as 
secretary to Prince Henry of Prussia, brother of 
Frederick the Great. He used to relate that 
Prince Henry, who was a connoisseur of no mean 
pretensions, but prevented by his limited means 
from indulging his passion for the arts, purchased 
for his gallery at Rheinsberg a magnificent 
bust of Antinous —a ized antique. Feeling 
that he could not have enough of so good a thing, 
his royal highness caused a great number of 
plaster casts to be struck off, which he placed in 
various positions in his pleasure-grounds. When 
he received visits from illustrious foreigners, on 
their way to the court of his royal brother, he took 
great pleasure in exhibiting his gardens ; ex- 
plaining their beauties with all the zest of a cice- 
rone, ‘* That is a superb bust of Antinous,’’ he 
used to say, ‘* Another fine Antinous—an un- 
questionable antique.’’ A little further on, 
** Another Antinous—a cast from the marble.” 
** Another Antinous, which you cannot fail to ad- 
mire,’? And so on, through all the three hun- 
dred copies ; varying, at every new specimen, his 
phrase and intonation, in a manner which was 
faithfully and most amusingly portrayed by the 
mimicry of hisex-secretary. Vestris used to re- 
late the story in Paris, in presence of the Prussian 
ambassador, who corroborated its authenticity by 
shouts of laughter. Prince Henry of Prussia, 
however, in spite of this artistic weakness, disti 
guished himself worthily by his talents and 
exploits during the Seven Years’ War. 





THE DUCHESS 
From the French. 
THE DUCHESS OF ORLEANS. 


A work on the reign of Louis the Four- 
teenth, in two volumes, written by a man 
who figured at the time, and of whom Madame 
Sevigné remarked that he possessed considera- 
ble wit and intelligence, will well repay a care- 
ful perusal. The first impression on looking 
into Cosnac’s ‘* Memoirs”’ is that they do not 
promise to afford much that is new and inter- 
esting, and that certainly they do not answer 
to his reputation ; it is only slowly as we pro- 
ceed that we begin to be aware he has materi- 
ally informed us on many points, and enabled 
us to judge more clearly respecting some mat- 
ters which previously presented themselves 
obscurely to our minds. In the present in- 
stance I intend to select for discussion the 
most beautiful and fascinating person whom 
he paints in his ‘* Memoirs ;’’? I allude to 
Madame, the Duchess of Orleans, to whom 
Cosnac had the honor of devoting himself 
from pure attachment, and for whom also he 
had the honor of suffering. His portrait of 
her does not lose any of its attractions when 
placed near those which are more imposing, 
and we turn to this sketch with pleasure, even 
after reading Bossuet’s celebrated ‘‘ Funeral 
Oration,”’ for it forms an agreeable addition 
to all that has been written by Madame La 
Fayette, Choisy, and La Fare. Madame La 
Fayette furnishes us with some very interest- 
ing particulars concerning Madame Henriette ; 
these present her to us exactly in the light in 
which a refined woman and a princess at 
heart would wish to be viewed; many 
were written after intimate conversations 
with Madame, and were destined by Madame 
La Fayette for her perusal, 

The young English princess was educated 
in France during the misfortunes of her 
house, and her hand was promised to Mon- 
sieur, the king’s brother, immediately after 
the youthful Louis the Fourteenth married the 
Infanta of Spain, and precisely at the time 
when Charles the Second was restored to the 
throne of his ancestors. She paid a visit to 
London to her mother to see her royal brother, 
shortly «after his restoration, and there she 
succeeded in winning all hearts, and effect- 
ually felt the power of her charms, At this 
time she was not more than seventeen ; ‘* she 
had,” says Choisy, *‘ brilliant and expressive 
black eyes, and so full of fire that it was im- 
possible for any man to resist their attraction ; 
never was | ge more engaging.” On her 
return to France she became the object of gen- 
eral homage. Monsieur was also amon f sd 
who offered it at her shrine, and till day 
of her marriage never ceased paying her the 
most marked attention, though love was want- 
ing to make it acceptable. The miracle of in- 
flaming this prince’s heart, however, was not 
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to be accomplished by any woman in the 
world. Am the persons who moved in 
Monsieur’s circle was a young nobleman, who 
was his chief favorite ; this was the Count de 
Guiche, the handsomest man at court, the 

roudest, the bravest, as well as the noblest 
in appearance; he wore besides an air of 
dignified self-possession, which always pleases 
& woman, inasmuch as it carries out their 
ideas of a genuine hero of romance, and, ac- 
cording to everybody’s opinion, the Count de 
Guiche was a perfect hero. Now Monsieur, 
without being in love, was very jealous, 
which is not at all an uncommon case; but 
unfortunately he did not become soon enough 
so for the Count de Guiche’s peace of mind. 
He had himself introduced the count to the 
princess, and encouraged their intimacy ; 
consequently, he placed him in a position 
admirably calculated for becoming fully aware 
of all her charms. 

The years 1661 and 1662 were spent in all 
the enjoyment of youth and freshness, and 
might literally he called the spring of Louis 
the Fourteenth’s reign; gayety, gallantry, 
and ideas of love and glory, as well as wit and 
talent, calculated to foster all these feelings, 
reigned supreme at this period. As soon as 
Madame was married and emancipated from 
her mother’s control, by whom she had hith- 
erto been kept in leading-strings, it was quite 
a discovery when it was ascertained that she 
possessed as much intelligence and affability 
as anybody else. Shortly after ber marri 
she took up her abode with Monsieur at the 
Tuileries, and when later she quitted this 
residence she removed to the Palais Royal, so 
that she was indeed a Parisian princess, 
Monsieur, though excessively indolent, prided 
himself on being popular in Paris; when the 
court was not there he — delight in _ 
ing journeys to and fro, and short stays int 
aie, Socom felt a malicious kind Of pleas- 
ure because he imagined that these visits were 
displeasing tothe king; ‘‘ but in fact,’’ says 
Cosnac, ‘‘ he was enchanted at holding a court 
of his own, and was perfectly in raptures when 
there happened to be a large assembly of the 
fashionable world at the Palais Royal, for he 
said they came in honor of him, though, in 
reality, Madame was the attraction. was 
careful to make himself agreeable to everybody, 
and it might easily be observed that he was 
more or less lively in proportion as his little 
court was much or little attended. But asI 
did not perceive that these visits produced the 
effect which he seemed to desire, and that, on 
the contrary, I saw from whut he himself told me 
that at first his majesty had been annoyed Y 
them, afterwards had ridiculed them, 

tif 
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could never 
conduct, and 


him by applauding his 
him that I did not think 
it prudent of him to afford even the slightest 
grounds of displeasure to one who had it in 
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his power to show it very seriously; but 
Monsieur was so delighted at being able to 
‘pay quietly to about ten or twelve persons on 
the evenings which he spent in Paris, ‘ Well! 
have I not a large assembly to-night!’ that 
to tell him such truths was to oppose his 
pleasure, and in his mind pleasure always 
took the place of morc important things.” 
Monsieur, father of the Orleans branch, 
merally so weak and unworthy a father, 
oved, like his successors, to hold his court at 
the Palais Royal and to share some of the 
king’s popularity, though really a nonentity ; 
vanity with him answered the purpose of 
wisdom and penetration in political matters. 
But let us return to Madame. Shortl 
after the commencement of the year 1661, 
she was installed in the Tuileries, and there 
she made choice of her ladies-in-waiting and 
her friends, Madame la Fayette, who was 
one of them, mentions the others. ‘* All these 
persons,’’ says the amiable historian, “‘ spent 
the afternoons in Madame’s apartments, and 
they had the honor of accompanying her in 
her airings. On returning from the walk 


supper was taken with Monsieur, and after 
supper all the gentlemen of the court joined 
the circle ; the programme of the evening's 
entertainment was varied by acting, playin 
at cards, and musical performances, an 
everybody was thoroughly 


amused, so that 
there was not the slightest mixture of ennui.”’ 
The king, who formerly had been little pleased 
at the idea of marrying Madame, “ felt, as he 
became more acquainted with her, how mis- 
taken he had been in not thinking her the 
most beautiful person in the world.”” And 
here the romance begins, or rather many ro- 
mances at the same time. Madame became 
the queen of the moment, and this moment, 
lasted till her death. She gave the éon to the 
whole of the young court, and arranged all 
the parties of amusement ; these were really 
d for her sake, and it would seem that 
the king only took pleasure in them in pro- 
portion as she enjoyed herself. 
Madame la Fayette, who thus furnishes us 
with the frame of the picture, offers us also a 
behind the scenes. She describes the 
Fioe as more captivated than a brother-in-law 
should have been, and Madame more touched 
than was proper for a sister-in-law: then she 
speaks of the budding La Valliére, who oppor- 
tunely prevented them from becoming still 
more deeply attached to each other; of the 
Count de Guiche, who, at this precise time, 
was making the same advances in Madame’s 
favor, as Valliére was in the king's. 
Then follows an account of those jealousies, 
suspicions, rivalries, and deceptions of confi- 
dents, who made themselves useful and were 
found to be treacherous, which always form 
80 prominent a part in the history of youn 
and loving hearts. But here we have to de 
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with royalty as well as youth, and royalty, 
too, which shed a lustre over the most glori- 
ous reign ; history finds a place for them, and 
literature has consecrated their memory 
though poetry has not recorded their praise. 
In order to comprehend fully how rlalieme 
remained faithfal to her husband in the midst 
of so many snares, and was able to say truly, 
on her death-bed, ‘‘ Monsieur, I have never 
forgotten that I was your wife,’’ — the diffi- 
culties of her position must be borne in mind 
as well as her age and that kind of innocence 
which generally accompanies youthful impru- 
dence. When the Count de Guiche was 
exiled, in 1664, Madame, who was then 
twenty years old, had become more guarded 
in her behavior. 

‘* Madame,” says Madame la Fayette, 
‘did not wish him to bid her good-by, be- 
cause she knew that everybody was observing 
her, and she was no longer young enough to 
think that that which was most hazardous 
was most agreeable.’”’ 

The Count de Guiche’s exile made consid- 
erable sensation, and gave birth to one of 
those libels printed in Holland, of which 
Bussy-Rabutin had the miserable honor of 
setting the example ‘in his ‘‘ Histoires Amour- 
euses.”” Madame, who was fortunately in- 
formed of it in time, dreading the effect it 
might have on Monsieur’s mind, applied to 
Cosnac to break the matter to this prince, and 
to endeavor to soothe his resentment; she 
was more particularly grieved, because the 
libel was already printed (1666). Cosnac 
undertook to have the copies destroyed, and 
to prevent any from being issued; conse- 
quently, he sent M. Patin, son of Guy Pa- 
tin, and a very intelligent person, into Holland, 
in order that he might visit all the book- 
sellers there who were likely to have the book 
in their ession. 

‘*M. Patin so thoroughly succeeded in his 
mission,’’ says Cosnac, ‘* that he obtained an 
act which prevented its being henceforward 
printed, and brought away eighteen hun- 
dred copies of it already prepared for circu- 
lation.’ 

This affair increased Cosnac’s intimacy 
with Madame, and from this period it will be 
observed that he espoused her interests on all 
occasions, While he was in exile at Valence, 
Madame, who was more and more appreci- 
ated by Louis the Fourteenth, was selected b 
him to negotiate with Charles the Second, 
her brother, with a view of inducing him to 
break off his alliance with Holland, and of 
persuading him to declare himself a Roman 
Catholic. Louis the Fourteenth was not 80 
anxious on the latter head as on the former. 
The negotiation was in so advanced a stage, 
even as concerned the most delicate portion 
of it, namely, the declaration of man 
Catholicism ; Madame, too, imagined it would 
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be so soon concluded, that she thought she 

ight venture to apprize Cosnac of a present 
— a surprise which she had in store for him ; 
he received the following letter from Madame, 
dated from Saint Cloud, June the 10th, 
1669. 

‘There is unfortunately much sorrow for 
the injustice which is done you, for which it 
is almost impossible that your friends can 
offer you consolation. Madame de Saint 
Chaumont (governess of the Duke of Orleans’ 
children) and I have resolved, in order to do 
something towards enabling you to support 
your disgrace, that you shall have a cardi- 
nal’ hat: this may at first appear to youa 
mere dream, considering that those persons, 
from whom come these kind of favors are 
quite unlikely to bestow any on you; but to 
be able to comprehend this enigma, you must 
know that among the multitude of affairs 
which are now jn treaty between France and 
England, one of them will render the latter of 
so much consequence at Rome, that it will 
only be too glad to oblige the king my brother, 
and will refuse him nothing ; 30 1 have already 
applied to him to ask for a cardinal’s hat, 
without mentioning for whom ; he has prom- 
ised to do so for me, and therefore you will 
have it, you may depend upon it.”’ 

The allusion to this cardinal’s hat, as on 
the point of being presented to a man in dis- 

, produces a singular effect on our minds, 
and one feels sure, after reading this letter, 
that there was a little indulgence of fancy 
in it, such as the most intelligent women 
willingly mix with their political affairs. It 
must be said, in justice to Cosnac, that he did 
not allow himself to be dazzled by the pros- 
pect; he was more gratified at this mark of es- 
teem on Madame’s part than anything else. 

‘‘ However ambitious I may have been 
thought by the world, I can say with perfect 
sincerity that what pleased me most in this 
letter was the assurance of Madame’s in- 
creased friendship for me ; it was, in fact, the 
chief honor which I coveted. During her 
visit to Dover, whither she had gone to see 
her brother, the king, in order to make him 
eign the treaty with Louis the Fourteenth 
(June ist), she had borne ce pauvre M. de 
Valence in mind. On her return from the 
journey, on the 26th of June, and four days 

fore her death, she wrote to him as fol- 
lows : — 

“*T am not at all surprised that you ex- 
pressed pleasure with regard to my journey 
to England ; it was indeed a very agreeable 
visit, and however certain I felt before of the 
king my brother’s affection for me, I found it 
was greater than I had even expected it to 
be; consequently I found him ready to do all 
I desired, as far as depended on him. The 
king too, on my return to France, treated me 
with marked kindness, but as to Monsieur, 
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nothing can equal his eagerness to find cause 
of complaint against me ; he did me the honor 
to say that I was all powerful, and I could 
obtain whatever I liked, therefore, if I did 
not get the chevalier recalled (the Chevalier 
de Lorraine, exiled by order of the king), it 
would be because I did not care to please him 
(Monsieur). He then proceeded to load me 
with threats if I did not succeed. I endeav- 
ored to make him understand how little his 
recall depended on me, and how little influ- 
ence I really possessed, since you were still 
inexile. Instead of seeing the truth of the 
case, and becoming softened, he took this 
opportunity of doing you all the harm he could 
in the king’s mind, as well as brewing a great 
deal of mischief about me.’ ’’ 

Another letter which we will here tran- 
scribe, betrays a sorrow which must have been 
keenly felt by a mother. Cosnac had written 
a short note to Madame’s daughter, who was 
then eighteen years of age, about whom he 
felt some interest, as he had seen her at her 
governess’, Madame Chaumont. This letter, 
which was forwarded with the greatest se- 
crecy, produced an unfortunate effect, and 
Madame therefore says : — 

“*T have blamed you many times for the 
affection which you entertain for my daugh- 
ter; in the name of goodness get rid of it as 
fast as possible ; she is a child who is quite 
incapable of appreciating it, and who is now 
being taught to hate me. Be satisfied in 
loving those persons who are grateful to you 
as [ am, and who feel as much grief as [ do 
in being unable to extricate you from your 
present position.” 

About three days after this letter was 
written, on the 29th of June, Madame, who 
was staying at St. Cloud, asked for a glass of 
iced chiccory ; she drank it, and nine or ten 
hours afterwards expired in all the agony of 
the severest attack of colic. The minutest 
details have been furnished of her last mo- 
ments, and, though death came upon her so 
suddenly, she retained hér presence of mind ; 
she recollected all things essential, — God, her 
soul ; then Monsieur, the king, her family, and 
friends, —and addressed to everybody words 
of truth and gentleness in the sweetest man- 
ner, and with becoming seriousness. When 
she was first taken ill, Docteur Feuillet was 
sent for; he was Chanoine of St. Cloud, and 
a man of the test austerity; he did not 
attempt to soothe the princess, nay, he spoke 
almost harshly to her. But let us hear hié 
own account. 

‘*T was sent for in great haste about eleven 
o’clock at night. en I reached her bed- 
side she requested everybody to retire, and 
then said : — 

‘** You see, Monsieur, to what state I am 
reduced !’ 

‘**To a very fortunate state, Madame,’ re- 
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plied I. ‘ You will now be ready to confess 
that there is a God whom you have very little 
known or served during your life !’”’ 

He then told her that all her past confes- 
sions were as nothing; that her whole life 
had been one great sin. He assisted her, as 
far as time would permit, in making a gen- 
eral confession; this she made with every 
symptom of piety. 

Her ordinary confessor was by her bedside 
as well as M. Feuillet. This man was 
anxious to address her also, but he was so 
lengthy that the princess turned, with a look 
of suffering resignation, to Madame La Fay- 
ette, who was present, and then turning to 
her old confessor, she said, very gently, as if 
afraid to hurt him : — 

‘*My father, permit M. Feuillet to speak 
now. You shall talk to me afterwards.’’ 

M. Feuillet still continued to address her 
very severely, and aloud — 

666 Humble yourself, Madame! Behold, by 
God’s hand, all this —_ mp is fading 
from you! You are nothing but a miscrable 
sinner, but an earthen vessel, which will 
shortly break to pieces! Of all your great- 
ness, not a trace will be left.’ 

**¢Tt is true, O, God!’ exclaimed she, 
agreeing humbly to all that the good, though 
austere, priest told her, and saying, as was 
her nature, something amiable and kind in 
return.”’ 

M. Comdon, Bossuet, was also summoned 
from Paris. The first messenger did not find 
him at home, and a second, and a third were 
hurried off, for Madame was now in extremity, 
and had received the viaticum. 

Here the severe Docteur Feuillet’s manner 
in describing the scene evidently softens, and 
in mentioning Bossuet’s arrival, he says: — 

“* She was as much pleased to see him as he 
was afflicted to find her in the last le. 
He threw himself upon the ground and ut- 
tered a fervent prayer, which touched me ex- 
ceedingly. He spoke encouragingly of faith, 
love, and of great mercy.” 

When Bossuet had finished ing, or 
even before he had finished, e’s first 
lady-in-waiting approached her bedside to 

ive her something which she required, and 

adame took the opportunity to whisper to 
her, in English, in order that M. Bossuet 
might not hear, thus preserving, even to the 
last, that sense of delicacy and politeness, to 
which she was hlways so alive : — 

‘¢ When I die, give M. Comdon the emerald 
which I have had set for him.” 

Bossuet, in his ‘* Funeral Oration,”’ alludes 
to this circumstance : — ‘* That art of bestow- 
ing anything in the way which was most 
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ble to the person to whom it was offered, 
which could not fail to be remarked during 
her life, she retained even when at the point 
of death, for of this I can myself bear testi- 
mony.’ 

It is the fashion of the present day to say 
that Madame Henriette was not poisoned, and 
it is now considered an established fact, that 
she died of the cholera morbus. The official 
examination of the body, which was thought 
desirable for political reasons, seemed to prove 
that this was the case. The first idea, how- 
ever, was, that Madame had been poisoned — 
she said so, indeed, before Monsieur, beeing 
at the same time that the cup from which she 
had drunk might be examined. “I was 
standing by Monsieur in the ruelle,”’ says Mad- 
ame La Fayette, ‘ and though I felt it quite 
impossible that he could have committed 
such a crime, a natural sensation of astonish- 
ment at the malignity of human nature caused 
me to observe him attentively. He was neither 
moved nor embarrassed at what Madame had 
said; he only ordered that the remainder of 
the liquid should be given to adog. He agreed 
with Madame, that it would be better to send 


immediately for some antidote to remove 80 
i ble an impression from Madame’s 


mind,” 

In this temperate and cautious manner does 
Madame La Fayette clear Monsieur. The 
letter which was to Cosnac on the 
26th of June, describes him, however, as bein 
more bitter than ever against Madame, 
as threatening her with regard to the future. 
In another letter, which was written the 
evening before her journey to England, 
Madame expresses her fears and her sad 
forebodings : — 

‘* Monsieur is still highly irritated with me, 
and I may expect much sorrow and vexation 
on my return from this journey. Monsieur 
insists upon my getting the chevalier recalled, 
or else, he declares, he will treat me as the 
worst of women.” 

Reflect well concerning the manner of her 
death, and note, too, that almost immediatel 
after it, the chevalier appears at court. It 
does not appear, however, from Cosnac’s 
letters, that he entertained any suspicions of 
foul play ; they only express bitter grief. 

Madame died at the age of twenty-six, 
after having been for nine years the very 
centre of attraction at the court of Louis the 
Fourteenth, and of its brightest ornament at 
the most brilliant portion of his reign. 
Though his court was afterwards distinguished 
by more pomp and splendor, it lacked per- 
haps much of that distinction and refinement 
which then characterized it. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
DARTMOOR PRISON. 


Few travellers can have passed for the first 
time over the line of railway between Exeter 
and Plymouth, without looking with some 
curiosity toward the ‘hilly wilderness”’ of 
Dartmoor — towering like a great rocky fort- 
ress above the meadows and orchards of the 
South Hams. Like all similar districts, it has 
a strange power over the imagination : — 

Presentiorem et conspicimus Deum 
Per invias rupes, fera per juga, 
Clivosque preeruptos, sonantes 
Inter aquas * 

We must not add the ‘nemorumque noc- 
tem ”’ which completes the line ; for although 
M. le Baron Maurice does propose that the 
gabions and fascines for his siege of Plymouth 
should be cut from the féret de Dartmoor, we 
beg to assure him that Dr. Johnson’s walking 
stick would be there regarded as a consider- 
able piece of timber. It is exactly the soli- 
tude a hermit would have chosen for retirin 
into from the world; and St. Bruno himsel 
might have been satisfied with its melancholy 
wastes of heather, and its ranges of gray tors, 
lifting their crests one after another into the 
remote distance. 

The reader need not, however, be reminded 
that Dartmoor has been supplied with a Chart- 
reuse of a very different character. It was 
here that the chief prison of war was built in 
1806 ; the sparkle from the roofs of which, in 
the midst of the surrounding moors and 
mosses, is one of the few signs of life and oc- 
cupation occurring throughout the district. 
The whole character of Dartmoor, with its 
mysterious circles of unwrought stone, 
** whose birth tradition notes not,”’ its ancient 
mining trenches, its rocky fire beacons, and 
its deep ferny hollows, once the strongholds 
of the red deer, insensibly carries the mind 
far away from ‘‘ this present now,” and calls 
up many a wild vision of history or romance. 
And yet strange enough as it is to find the 
events of little more than thirty years since 
falling in with, and adding to this feeling, so 
it was before the prisons were redccupied as 
& convict station. The buildings, under all 
the influences of ‘* winter and rough weather,”’ 
soon became darkened and lichen-spotted, and 
their open courts were again covered with the 
short turf of the moors. Their great extent 
and utter desertion —yet their evident mili- 
tary aspect — combined with the loneliness 
of the site to produce a ye impression. 

became as “ ghaist alluring’’ as any 
roofiess old border tower. And to add to the 
effect, stories were afloat of dismal crimes 
committed within and around them, not the 
less striking for + obscurely hinted at, 
rather than told in full broad daylight detail. 


* Gray’s Ode on the Chartreuse. 
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All this is now much changed ; but some 
notice of the early condition of the prison 
will, perhaps, be worth recording ; and al- 
though the present convict establishment is 
of the highest interest and importance, we 
shall begin by carrying back the reader to the 
time of their original occupation. We have 
before us the narratives of French and Amer- 
ican prisoners,* who were detained here 
among the rochers sauvages — the montagnes 
nues et decolorées of Devonshire — sous un 
ciel sombre et melancholique— in the most un- 
favored (disgracié) corner of England ;—a 
very Siberia, where the snow lies through 
eight months of the year; ‘‘a place,’’ ac- 
cording to our friend of New York, ‘‘ deprived 
of everything that is pleasant and agreeable, 
and productive of nothing but human woe 
and misery.”  Perfidious Albion has, no 
doubt, much to answer for ; but, in spite of all 
this ‘‘ blaming of climates,’ the placing of 
the prisons on Dartmoor was scarcely one of 
her enormities ; for although the * ancient 
moore,’’ as Drayton calls her, may be as bar- 
ren as Justice Shallow’s domain, it is, at least, 
entitled to his one qualifying recommen- 
dation — ‘‘ Marry, good air!’’ Before, how- 
ever, proceeding to draw upon the stores 
of these edifying journalists, we must en- 
deavor to convey some idea of the appear- 
ance and management of the buildings — sc 
far, at least, as we can do so without the aid 
of drawings. 

After the battle of Trafalgar, the number 
of prisoners brought to England increased 80 
rapidly that it became necessary to make ad- 
ditional provision for their safe-keeping. The 
hulks at Chatham and at Plymouth were no 
longer sufficient ; and in the absence of re. 
lar fortresses the difficulty was considerable. 
Many plans were suggested ; among others, 
it was proposed to refit some of the old Scot- 
tish towers. Thrieve was to have been one, 
whose walls were still ‘* warstling with time :’’ 
and the fine old palace of Linlithgow, in Sir 
Walter’s words, ‘‘ narrowly escaped being de- 
faced and dishonored "’ by an attempt to con- 
vert it to the same . Two large prisons 
were, at length, built in Scotland ; anda third, 


larger and more important than either, at 


Dartmoor; the position of this last being 
determined by Bie Thomas Tyrrwhitt, then 
Lord Warden of the Stannaries. ‘The site for 
its erection was granted by the Regent, who, 
as Duke of Cornwall, was Lord of the Forest. 
The foundation stone was laid by the warden 
himself, on the 20th of March, 1806; and 
the design for the whole structure was supplied 
by a Mr. Alexander. It was built throughout 

* La Prison de Dartmoor ; ou Récit Historique 
des Infortunes et Evasions des Prisonniers Fran- 
gsisen Angleterre. Par L.Catel. Paris. 1847. 

The Prisoner’s Memoirs; or, Dartmoor Prison. 
An Impartial Narrative, 4c. From the Journals 
of Charles Andrews. New York. 1815. 
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of granite from the surrounding hills, and cost 
about 127 ,000/. 
We will now sup that the visitor has 
through the highland village of Prince 
‘own, with its turf smoke and its peat stacks, 
and is standing before the main entrance of 
the prisons, us they were some ten years since ; 
loom and restraint before him — the gray 
ills of heather, with all their freedom o! 
earth and sky, stretching away from him in 
all directions. The form of the whole enclos- 
ure is circular, with a segment cut off. In 
this is the principal entrance; a lofty arch, 
formed of huge masses of granite, chiselled in 
heavily cut letters, with the words Parcere 
18. Passing through an outer court, 
the visitor then found himself on the military 
way which surrounded the whole building, 
between the extreme outer wall and that en- 
closing the courts of the prisons. The outer 
wall is a mile in circumference, and sixteen 
feet high. Round it, when the prisons were 
occupied, went a chain of bells, fastened to a 
wire, the slightest touch of which set — 
bell in motion. On the top of the inner-wall 
@ guard was placed, at the distance of every 
twenty feet. Crossing the military way, and 
still in a line with the main gates, a small 
square is entered, which served as a market 
for the prisoners, from whose court it was di- 
vided hy a strong iron — To the right 
and left are the hospital, and a barrack for the 
guard within the walls. Beyond the market 
square are the prisons themselves, seven in 
number, divided hy two lofty walls into groups 
of three, thus leaving one prison in a court 
of its own in the centre. h prison had a 
small yard attached, through which ran a 
stream of the purest water (d’une crudité 
meurtriere, says M. Catel, who would have 
ferred a rivulet of cherry-brandy), supplied 
rom a reservoir fronting the main gates. En- 
circling the courts of the prisons, and within 
the inner walls of the military way, ran a 
strong and lofty iron railing, on which lamps 
were fixed, supplied with powerful reflectors, 
and kept burning not only at night but also 
during mists and dark weather. A dreary 
cachot, stone floored and vaulted, for the pun- 
ishment of the refractory, was attached to the 
first group of prisons. 

Each prison is three stories high, 180 feet 
long, and 40 broad ; and each could contain 
1500 men. One story in each building formed 
but a single apartment, having six parallel 
rows of upright joists running its whcle length, 
to which the prisoners fastened their ham- 
mocks. Low-roofed, long, and obscurely 
lighted, these gloomy rooms were sufficiently 
eerie meng the abandoned condition of the 
prisons. As you passed up the broad, dark 
staircase leading to each floor, and gazed into 
the shadows of the lengthening chambers, you 





caught yourself half listening for the of 
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other feet than your own along the blackened 
floors. 


O’er all there hung a shadow and a fear, 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is haunted. 


The number of prisoners at Dartmoor at 
one time exceeded 10,000. There were among 
them subjects of almost every European gov- 
ernment — Spaniards, Portuguese, Italians, 
Swiss, Germans, Pules, Swedes, French of all 
departments, from the vine-covered hills of 
the south to the broomy ‘‘ landes ”’ of Britta- 
ny; and, towards the end of the war, Ameri- 
cans, one of whose greatest complaints was 
that the blacks (upwards of one thousand in 
number), who had been taken in the vessels 
with them, were confined in the same prisons. 
Almost every trade and profession was here 
represented. Soldiers and sailors — among 
the latter the crews of very many mer- 
chant ships—formed, of course, the ma- 
jority. But there were also artists, literary 
and scientific men, many priests —or, per- 
haps we should say, ex-priests — and ordina- 
ry workmen in great numbers. One of the 
prisons, to which its inmates gave the name 
of le wy cautionnement (the Americans called 
it ‘‘ The Commodore ’’), was set aside for the 
officers of merchant ships, state officers who 
had broken parole, and had been retaken, and 
especially many of those (among them a ne- 
gre neral) attached to the expedition against 

t. Domingo under General Rochambeau, in 
1803, when, it will be remembered, the sud- 
den rupture of the peace of Ainiens led Eng- 
land to join in the blockade of Cape Town, 
where Rochambeau surrendered at discretion, 
and was himself sent to Jamaica. These 
Domingo officers had in their prison an excel- 
lent military band, which was permitted daily 
to execute ‘* those national hymns, those war- 
like marches, which on the field of battle had 
electrified our armies of Egypt and of Italy. 
Their heroic tones put our cruel keepers to 
shame, and, rousing our national pride, ele- 
vated us far above our tyrants.” 

So says M. Catel, whose ingenious Récit 
Historique we shall henceforth use, so far as 
we can do so with safety; a matter of some 
difficulty, since its lively author has thought 
fit to ‘‘ furbelow his plain discourse” with a 
series of narratives as startling and romantie 
as any Surry Theatre melodrama. On the 
other hand, Mr. Andrews, of New York, tells 
his story after a plainer and more straight- 
forward fashion, contenting himself, by way 
of embellishment, with a few hard words 
equally divided between the English guard 
and his French brethren in misfortune. Ilis 
Impartial Narrative is to be admired. But 
still we confess a leaning towards the Réci of 
M. Catel. To adopt worthy Mrs. Primrose’s 
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distinction ; we “ like my Lady Blarney vast- 
ly—so condescending; but Miss Carolina 
Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs has our warm 
heart.” 

As soon as the prisons were filled, the 
French, of their own accord, proceeded to 
‘‘ organize a constitution.”’ First of all the 
inhabitants of each prison elected a president, 
and then each separate apartment chose its 
own commissary, who was to bear rule under 
the former. The suffrage was universal, and 
the election by ballot. As a necessary conse- 
quence, bribery and corruption were altogeth- 
er banished from this retreat of equality and 
fraternity, and none were chosen for either 
office who were not the ‘* wisest, virtuousest, 
discreetest, best’? among the whole commu- 
nity. The authority of the presidents and 
commissaries extended to every point on which 
it could possibly be exercised. ‘They were at 
once magistrates, judges, and policemen, and 
sometimes had to carry their own judicial sen- 
tences into execution. On one occasion the 
cooks of a certain ward were condemned to 
death by the president and commissary, be- 
cause unfortunately a number of rats were 
discovered boiled in the soup. They were 
respited, however, on making a sufficient 
apology, and laying the crime of the unhappy 
pottage to the door of the perfidious British 
guard. At another time, a prisoner convicted 
of having stolen a shirt was deprived of his 
political privileges, declared incapable of vot- 
ing at any elections, and finally sent to Cov- 
entry for a period of six months. But ennui, 
says M. Catel, ‘* marked him for her own.” 
He was taken to the hospital, and died there 
of **langueur.”” We will add, and not from 
M. Cater’s authority, that all offenders did not 
escape so easily as the cooks, It is known 
that very many murders — judicial or other- 
wise — took place within the prisons. Among 
their inmates were men well acquainted with 
various methods of secret despatch, fortunate- 
ly unknown in this colder-blooded north, so 
that the judges of the Dartmoor Vehme had 
no difficulty in finding officers who could car- 
ry out their sentences with scarcely a mark of 
external violence, if they happened themselves 
to be unlearned in such matters, 

The whole body of the prisoners were self- 
arranged under the following heads :— 

1. The Lords, These were the richer pris- 
oners, who received regular supplies from 
howe, and carried ona traffic within the walls, 
making their own purchases at the grating of 
the market square. ‘They had from sixty to 
eighty shops in each prison, where they sold 
tobacco, thread, soap, coffee, &c. 

2. The Laborers. Those who worked at 
different trades, thereby supplying themselves 
with the means of procuring something more 
than the ordinary prison comforts. 

3. The Indifférents, who did nothing, but 
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resigned themselves philosophiquement to the 
tender mercies of the English government. 

4. The Minables. Gamblers who were 
ready to sell their last shirt to satisfy their 
love of play. 

5. The Kaiserlichs. Gamblers like the last, 
but who had attained a more imperial elevation 
above human cares and necessities. When 
the annual supply of clothing was distributed 
—a pair of trousers, a yellow jacket marked 
with black letters, a shirt, and a pair of shoes 
—the Kaiserlichs at once sold their allot- 
ments to the highest bidder, and went all the 
rest of the year barefoot and shirtless. 

6. Last and lowest of all, the Romans. So 
called because they occupied the highest story 
of each prison, ealled the Capitol. ‘They pos- 
sessed no single article of clothing. Each man 
wore only a blanket — looked upon as common 
property — with a hole cut in the middie, 
through which the head was passed. In or- 
der to become a Roman, it was necessary that 
the candidate’s hammock should be soid, and 
tobacco bought with the proceeds for the en- 
joyment of the whole society. They might be 
seen in the common —— of the prison, 
five or six together, fighting like dogs for some 
chance bone or potato peeling ; and on one oc- 
casion, when the governor’s cart had been 
sent into the court of the prison, the Romans 
seized the horses, killed and devoured them. 
When the ** Capitol ”’ was closed for the night, 
tueir general, who alone had a hammock, bat 
without mattrass or covering, urranged his 
men in two lines on either side, and at the 
word bas all stretched themselves on the floor 
in perfect order and silence. Even the solitary 
blanket was laid aside in their own wards; 
but the general, beside the dignity of his ham- 
mock, was allowed on certain occasions to 
wear a kind of uniform, of which the em- 
broidery was of straw, curiously worked. 
Once, when the whole body of the Romans, 
about six hundred in number, had been per- 
mitted to visit the court of another prison, 
they seized the supplies in the kitchen, act- 
ae made prisoners of the guard sent to sup- 
ress the riot, and then paraded the court with 
foud cries of Vive ’Empereur, The guards 
were speedily relieved, and the Roman gen 
eral dismissed to the cachot ; but the scanty 
military strength which could be allowed for 
Dartmoor was a source of considerable appre- 
hension during the whole time the prisons 
were occupied. 

Many details respecting these unhappy Ro- 
mans are here purposely omitted, although 
M. Catel does not hesitate to relate them, and 
we have been assured of their truth from other 
quarters. But the reader will easily conceive 
them as exhibiting perhaps the very lowest 
degradation of which humanity is capable. 
An intense passion for play, manifested more 
or less by the whole body of prisoners, was 
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the main cause of their condition; but crime 
in all its shapes was common among them, 
not the Jess horrible on account of the reck- 
less and frantic merriment — gaité, M. Catel 
calls it— with which it was accompanied. 
And yet among them were some of the best 
educated men in the prisons. M. Catel thinks 
it necessary, before telling their story, to 
apologize fur them by — in the 
very heart of London whole ies of men 
are to be found equally miserable and equally 
degraded. We will not ask whether the pur- 
lieus of London are worse than those of Paris, 
because neither one nor the other has anything 
to do with the matter. What was exhibited 
at Dartmoor was that same dark tendency of 
human nature which in all ages has led men 
encompassed by great and irremediable diffi- 
culties — the sword or the fiery pestilence — 
to catch at the first enjoyments that present 


themselves. ‘* Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die.’’ The bad then indeed be- 
cume worse, 


Till sometimes their most devilish merriment 
Chills their own souls with horror, and they stare 
Upon each other, all at once struck dumb.* 


At Dartmoor everything tended to this 
result, far more even than in a crowded and 
——— city. The throng of prisoners, 

oused together for long and dreary years, 

were, it must be remembered, without any 
of that surveillance which they would have 
had as criminals or convicts. ‘The object was 
merely to keep them in safety. Moreover, 
the muss of them was from classes always 
more or less uneducated; but in the then 
state of France utterly without any training 
but what was military, Can we wonder 
that they should have become thus degraded, 
when we have but to turn to the pages of 
Boccaccio or Defoe to learn what was the 
state of society in refined and luxurious cities, 
under circumstances far less unfavorable ! 

It is worthy of notice, that the Romans of 
Dartmoor, in spite of their ten years’ im- 
prisonment, winter and summer, utterly with- 
out clothing, were more healthy than any 
other men in the depét. Their bodies, says 
Andrews, had acquired a sort of hardness, 
like that of the stones on which they slept. 


* Wilson’s City of the Plague. 

+ They were, however, frequently 
the hospital in a state of pended 
from which they were recovered by the usual 
processes. The general sanitary condition of 
Dartmoor was, considering the great number of 
men assembled, remarkably good. The hospital 
was admirably cared for; and the attention re- 
ceived there is acknowledged on all sides. Fever 
and small-pox were at one time introduced ; and 
the Americans suffered much. But these dis- 
orders were most skilfully treated ; and letters 
of acknowledgment were afterwards sent by the 
prisoners to Sir George Magrath, the surgeon ia 


brought to 
a 


nimation, 
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They were at last removed altogether to the 
prison No. 4, which was separated from the 
others. Regular supplies in money and cloth- 
ing were sent them by our own government 
four times during the year; but all was got 
rid of within a day or two. At last (M. 
Catel has of course forgotten this instance of 
perfidy) they were taken from their prison, 
clothed, and put on board a hulk at Plym- 
outh, where — were allowed no inter- 
course with any but their guards, and care- 
fully watched until their release at the end 
ofthe war. They were then 436 in number. 
The French government, from the begin- 
ning, contributed nothing whatsoever toward 
the support of the prisoners. By our own 
they were supplied with clothing* and suffi- 
cient daily rations of bread, meat, and soup, 
and a small sum of money. Each man had 
his own place in the prison, with a table, 
stool, and hammock, which last he was obliged 
to take every morning into the court, where 
all were piled up under cover. Every day 
the prisoners were counted in their yards, 
where, on the great anniversaries, they got 
up promenades processionelles, headed by the 
tricolor, A horn sounded at night was the 
signal for all to retire within the buildings. 
The mass of the prisoners discovered num- 
berless methods of beguiling their weariness. 
Their country’s glory, says M. Catel, sus- 
tained them in their misfortunes. In addi- 
tion to the regular English supplies, large 
sums were sent to many from their friends in 
France; and with these and their own earn- 
ings, this class traded with the country peo- 
ple admitted to the market grate, and be- 
came the mercltants of the prison.t Some 
established coffee-houses in each building; 
others set up as cooks; and a certain ragout 
of mutton, potatoes, and peas, called rata- 
touille, is especially commended. Schools, in 
which every European language was taught, 
were to be found within these murs gigant- 
esques; together with others for writing, 
drawing, mathematics, music, and dancing. 
There was no lack of books ; and many of the 
younger men, who were passed in unable to 
read or write, left the prison with a good 


attendance. There were a few instances of suicide 
among both French and Americans. 

* Wooden shoes were provided for them. 

t+ To prevent imposition, the prices of provisions 
were fixed before any were allowed to be taken 
into the market. Jews attended in great num- 
bers, to sell old clothes, and to buy the carvings, 
&c., of the prisoners. One of these worthies met 
an honest farmer, quietly jogging across the moor, 
and, accusing him of having escaped from the 
prison, insisted on taking him back for the sake 
of the reward. The Devonshire Dinmont saw his 
own advantage in the matter, and consented. He 
was, of course, recognized at the prison, to the 
dismay of the Jew, who was obliged to pay hand- 


| somely for his mistake. 
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stock of general learning. There was a the- 
atre, where French comedies were performed 
with considerable éclat. Many were greatly 
skilled in straw and hair work, as well as in 
bone and ivory carvings, of which specimens 
are still frequently met with. A ship, two 
inches long, made of bone by asailor of St. 
Malo, and so minutely finished as to be an 
euvre sans pareille, was sold, M. Catel says, 
for 2500 frances; which we will not insist on 
the reader's believing. 

‘There was another sort of work, however, 
in which they excelled, and which was not 
stopped without much difficulty. Spanish 
deans were collected for them in great num- 
bers by persons without the prison, and from 
every dollar they contrived to produce eight 
English shillings. There was also a manu- 
fucture of Bank of England notes amon 
them, for which it was suspected the a 
furnished materials. So perfect was the 
imitation, that even at the bank itself the 
forgery was long pronounced impossible. In 
order to stop it, the guard was always 
searched before relieved. Many thousands, 
however, were put into circulation in this 
manner. 

Such of the prisoners as were able were 
allowed to engage themselves as masons and 
carpenters on the works connected with the 
prison. Thus, two of the main prisons, and 
the walls of the chapel at Prince Town, were 
entirely built by the French themselves, at 
the time of their first removal from Plymouth 
to Dartmoor. Others were employed in repair- 
ing the roads, as blacksmiths, coopers, and 
painters, and as nurses in the hospital, All 
wore a sinall tin plate in’ their caps, and 
worked under the eye of a guard. Ifa single 
prisoner escaped, the pay of the whole party 
to which he belonged was forfeited —a plan 
found sufficiently effectual. 

Thus, in spite of their troubles, the mass of 
the French at Dartmoor (says Andrews) 
“really seemed easy under them, lived well, 
and made money to lay up.’’ They were in 
general *‘ fort guis;’" but although agreeing 
with the fat Knight of Eastcheap on most 
points, they differed from him in the matter 
vf honor, holding it to be more than an airy 
word. ‘They were, it appears, on this head 
d'une grande susceptibiité. ‘The combat au 
pugilat was frequent, but the more refined 
preferred duels with broken scissors or points 
of compasses fastened to long sticks. It is to 
be hoped that their kind of honor had more 
skill in surgery than Falstaff's. M. Catel 
declares that frightful wounds were constantly 
the result of these encounters. But, notwith- 


standing all this, the prisoners in general| P¢ 


regarded themselves as brethren in misfor- 
tune, with the exception of the Americans, 
who kept as much alvofas possible from the 
“ghastly fluttering phantoms” with whom 
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they were compelled to associate, and de- 
clared that they had no heart, “like the 
cockle in the fable, to sing and dance whilst 
their house was burning over their heads.” 
In one respect, it must be admitted, they 
had sound reason to complain. They were 
at first placed in the same prison in which 
the French ‘* Romans” had been assembled ; 
and although these last were soon afterwards 
removed to Plymouth, the shortest possible 
association with them must have been sufli- 
ciently revolting. Desperate fights took place 
more than once between them and the Amer- 
icans, 

Few prisoners succeeded in escaping from 
Dartmoor ; but the attempt was frequently 
made, and the most vigilant guard was nec- 
essary, since it was oll known that regular 
plans were organized for their escape, and 
that the large rewards many of them were 
able to offer had induced certain persons to 
become their agents in the matter. Eight- 
oared boats, of a peculiarly light build, and 
painted so as to escape observation, were in 
waiting at different stations along the coast ; 
and a sort of covered cart, with strong doors 
at each end, and seats within, for a number 
of persons, was contrived for their inland 
carriage. No less than 464 foreign officers, 
many of them persons of considerable rank, 
and importance, broke their parole, and sue- 
ceeded in escaping, between 1809 and 1812; 
when Lord Sidmouth, in introducing his bill 
for punishing, by transportation, such persons 
as should be convicted of assisting them, 
declared that, up to that time, there had been 
no single instance of an officer in the English 
service having broken his parole. ‘The real- 
ities of these escapes were often sufficiently 
romantic, since the French officers were scat- 
tered throughout most of the principal towns, 
and had frequently to undertake a long in- 
land journey before they could reach the 
coast.* But neither this, nor the stone walls 
of Dartmoor, proved an effectual obstacle. 
From Dartmoor some of the French managed’ 
to escape, by mixing with the guard, at 
night ; and, during the intensely cold winter. 
of 1813-14, a party of Americans actually. 
succeeded in scaling the prison walls, although 
most of them were retaken. On this part. of 
the matter M. Catel has dwelt at length, and: 
with no inconsiderable powers of romance.. 
There is a story of the escape of two pris- 
oners, who had taken part in a comédie, and’ 
who passed the gates, still dressed for their. 


* Officers on parole were allowed by our gov- 
ernment (France contributed nothing), eighteen- 

nce aday. Their liberty extended to one mile’s 
distance of the town in which they were quartered. 
They were to be in their lodges at a certain hour 
of the evening, and twice a week every officer. 
was obliged to present himself before. an inspee-. 
tor. ° . 
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parts, as M. and Madame Calonne, for which 
we give him great credit. Another is of a party 
who escaped in the dress of the English 
guard, getting, with some difficulty, to Plym- 
outh, where they were suspected and ful- 
lowed ; but, when the mob saw the glitter of 
their bayonets, they took to their heels at 
once ; for all the world knows, says M. Catel, 
with what terror the English are always 
seized at the sight of J’arme blanche ;* — how 
they succeeded in getting on board a certain 
Milord’s yacht—how they were received 
there, with champagne and bols de ponch ; — 
how they played deeply, and won guinées and 
** bancks-notes,’’. without end: how they 
managed to carry Milord and his yacht 
straight into the harbor of St. Malo, instead 
of Jersey ; — how Milord was taken to Paris 
— how the emperor set him and his yacht 
free, without a moment’s hesitation — and 
how, as a necessary consequence, Ja jeune lord 
s’enthousiasma fort de l’Empereur ; all this, 
and much more, will be found, with ample 
details, in Mr. Catel’s edifying Récit. — 
**Souvenez vous, cher Marquis,’ asks the 
disguised valet, in Moliére’s comedy, ‘‘ de 
cette demi-lune que nous emportames ensem- 
ble au siége d’Arras?’’—‘*Que veux tu 
dire,” is the reply of the more thorough-paced 
hero, *‘ avec ta demi-lune? C’étoit bien une 
lune toute entiére.”” 

The duty of the guard at Dartmoor was no 
very pleasant one, and on some points the 
soldiers required as much watching as the 
prisoners. ‘They carried in forbidden articles 
— such as rum, candles, &c., under their great 
coats, and certainly assisted in distributing 
the forged bank-notes. They caused much 
tribulation, also, at Plymouth, by turning 
off, in order to catch the trout, the leat that 
supplies the good town with water; thereby 
bringing an infinite loss on the corporation, 
for whose especial delectation the said trout 
were reserved. But in all difficult circum- 
stances, with one exception, the guard — fre- 
quently a detachment of some militia regi- 
ment — behaved admirably. On one occa- 
sion, when the prisons contained about eight 
thousand men, a serious disturbance arose, in 
consequence of biscuit having been distrib- 
uted among them instead of bread. The 
French assembled in their courts, and were 
only prevented by the quiet firmness of the 
pe A from breaking through the gates en 
. masse. As it was, the bars of the principal 
gate were broken by stones hurled against 
them from within. It was thought neces- 
sary to send for guns from Plymouth, which 


* The reader has, perhaps, heard a different 
story. But we none of us know ourselves. ‘‘ Here 
come the French dogs, huzza, huzza, huzza,’’ 
shouted the crew of an English ship, and this. free 
translation was given on the spot — “‘ Voici ces ter- 
ribles Francais ; notre derniére heure est arrivée.”” 
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were planted so as to command the main 
entrances.* M. Catel compluins that the 
English soldiers, on many occasions, insulted 
the ‘grand empereur”’ and the tri-color ; 
but on the whole we have both French and 
American testimony to their forbearance and 
general kindness. Strange recognitions some- 
times took place between them and the 
prisoners. One evening a sentry on guard at 
the inner wall, commanding the courts, was 
found in a state of considerable alarm and 
agitation. On inquiry, it turned out that he 
had seen, or fancied he had seen, among the 
prisoners, a man whoin he believed he had 
killed ina hand to hand fight, some years 
before, at Talavera. He could not be mis- 
taken, for the look of the dying man he de- 
clared had haunted him ever since. The 
prisoners were examined, and those who had 
fought at Tulavera made to pass before the 
sentry, Among them was the man whose 
supposed death had troubled him — no ghost, 
having been severely wounded, indeed, but 
recovering to fight another day. 
Notwithstanding the failure of all negotia- 
tions for an exchange of prisoners, caused, as 
is well known, by ‘Napoleon’s insisting on a 
wee transfer, instead of one of French for 
nglish ;¢ notwithstanding also that the 
French government had in no way contributed 
to their support or comfort, the prisoners, 
during the whole time of their detention at 
Dartmoor, continued firm in their devotion to 
the emperor. ‘The news of the allies having 
entered Paris, although it promised their 
immediate release, was received almost as a 
calamity. Some persons who visited the 
prisons at this time distributed among them 
a quantity of white cockades, together with a 
large white standard, the old flag of the Bour- 
bons. This last they destroyed at once, in 
sight of the officers standing on the wall ; and 
having themselves mounted the tricolor, fast- 
ened the white ribbons on the heads of the 
dogs belonging to the prison. They were re- 
leased in detachments, and marched five hun- 
dred at atime, to Plymouth. ‘I'he number of 
prisoners in England who were thus set free 


* The prisoners, says Andrews, did not consider 
the walls, nor the soldiers, any great obstacle to 
their escaping in a body; but they well knew 
that, supposing the sortie effectually made, the 
militia would be raised on them long before they 
could reach the coast. 

+ He required “that all the prisoners, French, 
English, Spaniards, Portuguese, and Italian, 
should be exchanged, man for man, and rank for 
rank, on the same footing as the principal powers 
under whose banners they were respectively 
ranged. The effect of this would have been,” 
continues Alison, “ that Napoleon would have ob- 
tained restitution of fifty thousand French sol- 
diers in exchange for ten thousand English pris- 
oners, being all whom he had in his custody.”’ — 
History of Europe, vol. xiv. p. 104, 
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at the close of the war, exclusive of the 
Americans, exceeded sixty-seven thousand, 
The first draft of American prisoners to 
Dartmoor was made in April, 1813. The 
contrast of their bravado with the French 
‘+ philosophie ’’ was, frum the first, sufficient- 
ly remarkable. On one occasion they pre- 
pared to celebrate the 4th of July “‘ in a man- 
ner becoming their situation ;’’ and accord- 
ingly a flag was displayed, with the words 
** All Canada, or Dartmoor prison for life ;”’ 
whilst one of the prisoners delivered a char- 
acteristic ‘* oration,’’ in which the stars and 
stripes were duly lauded, to the confusion of 
the British officers within hearing, who ‘* left 
the yard much chagrined at facts which they 
could not deny.”’* ‘+ There was,”’ continues 
our friend Andrews, ‘‘ scarce a day but sume 
dispute or strife took place between the turn- 
keys or guards and the prisoners ; who would 
not hear any abusive language against the 
President of the United States ; and on the 
first disrespectful word from a sentry sta- 
tioned singly in the yard, they would knock 
him down, and he could get no relief till they 
were willing to release him, for the prisoners 
immediately surrounded him by hundreds. 
And the garrison declared that they had more 
trouble with four thousand Americans than 
with twenty thousand Frenchmen.” ‘ Here 
be brave words ;’’ nevertheless these worthies 
enlisted in the English service in great num- 
bers.t It must be admitted, however, that 
their first acquaintance with Dartmoor was as 
unfavorable in every respect as it could well 
have been. ‘They were placed in the same 
prison with the most degraded French, and 
mixed with the blacks from their own ships. 
And besides this, the winter of 1813-14 is 
still mentioned as having been the most 
severe that was ever remembered in Devon- 
shire. The stream that ran through the 
prisons was frozen fur many months ; and the 
snow drifted in the yards as high as the walls 
— fifteen feet. The communication between 
Plymouth and Dartmoor was stopped for some 
time. Birds and animals everywhere died ; 


* The orator was most likely Andrews him- 
self, who was also poet-laureate of the prison. 
He celebrated in verse the action in which the 
British frigate Phebus took the Essex ; but gave, 
of course, the honor of the day to America, A 
more remarkable claim appears in the following 
lines to the memory of one James Hart : — 


Your body on the barren moor, 
Your soul in heaven doth rest, 
Where Yankee sailors, one and all, 

Hereafter will be blest. 


+ Two men who had thus enlisted afterwards 
claimed their American citizenship, and returned 
to Dartmoor. They were recognized by the 
prisoners, seized, and tattooed on each cheek with 
the letters, “‘ U.S. T., ’? United States Traitor. 
Three men concerned in this matter were tried in 
consequence, at Exeter. 

* 
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and so intense was the cold that, as we have 
been assured, wine in the cellars at Prince 
Town was frozen into a solid mass, The 
prisoners were allowed to remain in their 
hammocks during the day; and no sentry 
could be kept on duty except in the barracks. 
Such a time promised much for those who 
were inclined to try the dangers of an escape ; 
and many attempts were made accordingly, 
although few were successful. 

After the release of the French (the war 
still continuing with the United States), the 
Americans were dispersed through the prisons, 
thus obtaining more space and liberty. They 
immediately set to work upon a plan for their 
escape which the French had never dreamed 
of attempting. It was found that a passage 
two hundred and fifty feet long would carry 
them from three of the prisons to the road be- 
yond the outer wall. Upon this they set to 
work in each building digging by night in al- 
ternate parties, and carrying the earth from 
the passages into the stream that ran through 
their yard. About sixty feet of ground had 
been got through in this manner, when the 
proceedings in one of the prisons were dis- 
covered and stopped. After some delay the 
work was continued in the others, until the 
passages were within forty feet of the road 
without the wall. Every man was then pro- 
vided with a dagger, made by the prisoners 
who worked as blacksmiths; and they pro- 
a, on escaping, to make at once for ‘Tor- 

ay, where lay, says Andrews, “ a large num- 
ber of unarmed vessels, fishing boats, and 
other small craft.”” But at this point, one of 
the prisoners, who perhaps had sume discreet 
doubt as to the result of the enterprise, 
** walked out in open day, before all then in 
the yard — went up to the turnkeys, and 
marched off with them to the keeper’s house 
— gave hin information of all the operation 
and designs — and we neversaw him after ;”” 
quite as well perhaps for the informer. The 
prisoners were at once removed to the oppo- 
site side of the enclosure. 

The confirmation of the treaty of Ghent set 
free the Americans. There was still however 
much delay — perhaps unavoidable — in the 
arrangements for their final release ; and con- 
siderable excitement was the result. They 
hung Beasley, the American agent, in effigy ; 
and a few days later a very serious disturb- 
ance took place at the prisons, owing to some 
mismanagement in distributing the ‘bread al- 
lowances. They broke open the first three 
gates, drove the sentries to the guard-house, 
and were only checked by the svldiers of the - 
garrison, who advanced upon them with fixed 
bayonets. Not a blow however was struck ; 
but the alarm was great; and the governor, 
who as it happened was absent at Plymouth, 
returned in the morning with additional 
strength from the troops there. On the even- 
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ing of that day it was found that an attempt 
had been made to pierce the wall between the 
prisoners’ yards and an adjoining court, in 
which were kept the arms of the guard who 
were off duty. As soon as this discovery was 
made, it was thought proper to place an ad- 
ditional force on the a commanding the 
courts, and to ring the alarm bell, as a signal 
that ‘* all was noé well.’’ Unfortunately the 
prisoners, who seem to have had no intention 
of at once creating a disturbance, crowded to 
the first gate; the iron chain by which it was 
fastened was broken ; and as many as were 
able pressed into the market square. It was 
naturally inferred that they were on the 
point of a desperate attempt at an escape ; 
and the governor, after for some time vainly 
endeavoring to induce the prisoners to return 
to their yards, at last ordered the guard to 
charge them back, This they did; but the 
Americans still refused to enter their prisons, 
insulting the soldiers, daring them to fire, 
and at last pelting them with large stones. 
Whether any command to fire was given is 
uncertain; but it then commenced, and was 
without doubt continued and renewed with- 
out orders, in spite of the governor’s attempts 
to stop it. At first, the muskets were fired 
over the heads of the prisoners, who raised a 
ery of ‘“‘ blank cartridges,” and continued 
their own attack on the guard. It is not to 
be wondered at that the soldiers lost their 
temper. Seven of the prisoners were killed, 
and sixty more or less dangerously wounded. 

Such was Mr. Andrews’ “ horrid massa- 
cre.’’ The jury who attended the inquest re- 
turned a verdict of justifiable homicide ; and 
both the American and English commissioners 
who conducted a subsequent inquiry found it 
impossible to do more than express their sor- 
row at the whole affair. 

The prisoners “ roms a large white flag 
as a memento, and had in the middle of it 
the representation of a tomb, with the goddess 
of Liberty leaning on it, and a murdered 
sailor lying by its side, with this inscription 
over it in large capitals, ‘ Columbia weeps, 
and we remember.’”’ ‘This was intended to be 
carried home with them as a record, and 
a token of respect for the sufferers. Their 
whole body, about five thousand, were almost 
at once released, and conveyed in cartels from 
Plymouth ; and on the 23rd of April, 1815, 
our friend Andrews, as he left the Sound, took 

‘his farewell look of the rocky hills of Dart- 
moor. 

We have been dwelling on what are at the 
best but sad details. ‘* Who loseth his free- 

- dom,” says old Lydgate — 
In faith he loseth all, 
And I had lever in the wooddes grene 
Meekly to sing among the leves small 
Than in a cage of silver, bright and shene. 


Of all the miseries caused by a long war, 
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although many may be more sharp and sud- 
den, few can harder to endure, few more 
destructive to both mind and body, than 
these dreary imprisonments, where the captive, 
whose sole crime consists in having served 
his country, is in many cases not so well pro- 
vided for as the convict or the felon stained 
with the very blackest guilt. It is, indeed, 
true that such statements of British cruelty 
as appear in the monstrous production of 
General Pellett, and even in the Voyages of 
Dupin, generally so well-informed, have been 
refuted over and over again. And yet, after 
all this has been deducted, how much remains 
painful even to read — what, then, to endure ! 
The release of the prisoner, the alleviation of his 
sufferings, are among the great landmarks of 
Christianity. The nations of modern Europe 
may not, indeed, offer up their captive generals 
in solemn sacrifice, ‘after the high Roman 
fashion,” or give over their prisoners to be 
the serfs of their captors ; but has all been 
done that might be to soften what is necessa- 
rily so severe an infliction? And yet, even 
in the darkest times, testimony as to the true 
Christian feeling in this matter has not been 
wanting. Many a bishop of the church has 
followed in danger and in pain the Saracen 
host as it retreated through the passes of the 
Pyrenees, or into the mountains of Piedmont, 
endeavoring to ransom, as best he might, the 
captives they were bearing with them ; and 
many a saint’s legend, wild and stran 
enough, nevertheless bears witness that in 
those ages, when the dungeon of the baron’s 
tower was rarely without its victim, it was to 
the prayers of the hermit, or the power of the 
departed confessor, that the prisoner looked 
for succor or release. Among those allevia- 
tions of the sufferings of war which Dr. Arnold 
teaches us to look for with advancing civiliza- 
tion and increasing knowledge, a careful at- 
tention to the wants of the prisoner, together 
with the obtaining for him as great a measure 
of liberty as is at all consistent with his safe- 
keeping, seem to be the least chimerical and 
the most to be hoped for.* There are other 
questions — such as the chartering of privat-, 
eers, and the taking of merchant ships — 
which are connected, but which are, in every 
respect, more difficult of settlement. The 
abolition of war is, as human affairs are con- 
stituted, an utter impossibility; but let the 
Peace Society turn their attention to the alle- 
viation of its sufferings, and they will, perhaps, 
not be without reward. 


* The convention between St. Cyr and Reding, 
after the taking of Rens, in 1809, arranged that 
the wounded on either side should not be re- 
garded as prisoners, but allowed to remain where 
they were, and rejoin their respective armies upon 


their recovery. We cordially reécho Alison’s wish 
that such an arrangement could be extended to all 
civilized warfare ; but the difficulties are obvious. 


¢ 





SPOTS ON 
’ From Chambers’ Journal. 
SPOTS ON THE SUN. 
AppIsoN, perhaps, of all men had the 


truest appreciation of the unrivalled grandeur 
and majesty of Milton; yet he thought it 
proper to prelude his comments on the Para- 
dise Lost with some remarks on what he chose 
to call “little slips in the grammar or syn- 
tax,’’ but which ordinary readers are con- 
strained to style positive self-contradictions, 
such as the passage wherein the great bard 
thus speaks of Satan : — 
God and his Son except, 
Created thing naught valued he nor shunned — 


thereby classing the Deity among created 
things: and that where he describes Adam 
and Eve as — 


Adam the goodliest man of men since born 
His sons, the fairest of her daughters, Eve — 


thus making our common mother one of her 
own daughters, and Adam the goodliest of 
his own sons, 

A ‘slip’ still more extraordinary occurs in 
one of the most celebrated poems of an author 
almost unrivalled for his exquisite polish and 
finish, we allude to the fullowing passage 
from Gray’s Bard, describing the court of 
Elizabeth, where — 


Gorgeous dames and statesmen old 
In bearded majesty appear. 


The Lady Janes and Lady Marys of that 
brilliant period would hardly thank the poet 
for their hee of this compliment; and yet a 
comma after ‘¢ dames”’ and ‘* majesty,”’ might 
perhaps rescue them from the barbarous 
adjunct and adjective. 

There are spots on the sun, and these, so 
far from derogating from his brightness and 
beneficence, seem providentially intended to 
afford us an insight into his condition and 
motion. Milton and Gray being each preém- 
inent in his own lofty walk, it is a sort of 
comfort to think that by these little trifling 
weuknesses they link themselves affectionately 
toour common nature. We are therefore con- 
fident that we shall not be supposed to dero- 
gate from his real excellence, if we proceed 
to point out a few manifest self-contradictions 
in the renowned author of Waverley. 

We hope it is no treason to confess that we 
prefer the Waverley novels to Shakspeare’s 
plays ; without insinuating a dangerous com- 
parison, we find them more delightful reading ; 
we read them over and over again, some- 
times recommencing the same novel after 
getting to the’end of the volume; and it is 
this that has naturally forced upon our ob- 
servation some glaring impossibilities, to 
which it is surprising Scott makes no allusion 
even in his voluminous and elaborate notes. 

The reader must not expect that we are 
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going to venture upon a criticism of these 
world-famed productions — that theme has 
long been exhausted; we mean merely to 
point out a few instances where the word 
‘¢ impossible” suggests itself; and after indi- 
cating these spots on the sun, we shall leave 
him to— 


Trick his beams, and with new-spangled ore, 
Flame in the forehead of the morning sky. 


Let us commence with the novel of Rob 
Roy ; by its own merits and by the wonderful 
success on the stage of the opera derived from 
it, perhaps the one most in men’s mouths 
and thoughts. The necessities of the stage 
permit or force us to disregard the unities of 
time as well as place; but this excuse will 
not avail in an elaborate tale, especially where 
the hero, as in the present instance, narrates 
continuously his own adventures. 

Francis Osbaldistone arrives at the Hall, 
and to avoid the excessive hospitality of his 
uncle, escapes into the garden, where he 
meets Andrew Fuairservice. ‘“‘ ‘I asked him 
if he had been long a domestic at Osbaldi- 
stone Hall.’ 

‘* *T have been fighting with wild beasts at 
Ephesus,’ said he, ‘for the best part of 
these four-and-twenty years, as sure as my 
name’s Andrew Fuirservice.’’’? Honest An- 
drew then proceeds in his own fashion to de- 
scribe his continual intention to quit the 
service, and his as continual reason for de- 
lay, ending with: ‘** And sae Ie’en daiker 
on wi’ the family frae year’s end to year’s 
end,’ ’’ And yet this fixture in a secluded part 
of Northumberland, confessedly with no com- 
munication from Scotland except a trifle of 
smuggling across the intermediate border, no 
sooner arrives in Glasgow (lute on a Saturday 
night), and before he could possibly obtain 
the slightest information, is suddenly trans- 
formed into an accurate and thoroughbred 
cicerone, as well acquainted with the then ex- 
isting inhabitants as he might fairly be pre- 
sumed to be with the Brig, the College, or 
the Kirk. 

** As the congregation departed and dis- 
persed, my friend Andrew exclaimed: ‘ See, 
yonder is worthy Mr. MacVittie and Mrs, 
MacVittie, and Miss Alison MacVittie, and 
Mr. Thomas MacFin, that they say is to 
marry Miss Alison, if a’ bowls row right; 
she ‘ll hae a hantle siller if she ’s no that 
bonny. . . . . Speak till him, Mr. Francis — 
he’s no provost yet, though they say he "ll be 
my lord neist year. Speak till him then ; 
he ’ll gie ye a decent answer for as rich as he 
is, unless ye were wantin siller frae him ; 
they say he’s dour to draw his purse.’” 
The word ‘ impossible,’’ as to Andrew’s in- 
formation, here suggests itself. 

Again, Francis Osbaldistone, on the night 
before his departure from the Hall, is in the 
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ae ona “July evening; it was Sab- 
mith,’ The same evening he has his last 
interview with Diana, ascertains from her 
that Rashleigh Osbaldistone had fled to Glas- 
gow with his father’s assets, resolves instantly 
to hurry on to the same place, and obtains 
from Miss Vernon a packet.’ Diana says: 
** «Tf T understand the nature of your distress 
rightly, the funds in Rashleigh’s possession 
must be recovered by a certain day: the 
twelfth of September, 1 think, is named?’ . 

“Certainly, . . There cannot be a 
doubt of it.’ 

“¢ Well,’ said Diana, . . . ‘ take 
this packet. . . . You may break the 
seal within ten days of the fated day, and you 
will find directions which may possibly be of 
service to you.’ ” 

Francis was thus enjoined to wait till the 
2d of September— in any view, upward of a 
month, He starts at daybreak next morning 
— Monday — which by no possibility could 
be later than the Ist of. August; the distance 
between Glasgow and any part of Northumber- 
land, within twenty miles of the Scottish 
border — and Osbuldistone Hall, we are told, 
was not further off— could not be more than a 
day’s journey of a horseman reasonably 
mounted ; but allow two or even three days, 
for ‘* such dispatch as we might.”’ Observe, 
he had every reason for haste, and he arrives 
in the ‘* western metropolis of Scotland ”’ on 
Saturday night, ‘‘too late to entertain 
thoughts of business of any kind.” Next 
day — Sunday — certainly some time early in 
August, and, after the wonderful specimen of 
Andrew’s second-sight we have already no- 
ticed, he meets Rob Roy on the bridge at 
midnight, goes with him to see Mr. Owen in 
the jail, where the whole party are surprised 
by Bailie Nicol Jarvie, who, after his ex- 
traordinary interview with Rob, turns to 
Frank, and, supposing him a stage-struck 
reprobate, exclaims, ‘* ‘ Will Tityre tu patule, 
as they ca’ it, tell him where Rashleigh Os- 
baldistone is? or Macbeth, and all his kernes 
and gulla-glasses, and your awn to boot, Rob, 
procure him five t::vusand pounds to answer 
the bills which fall due ten days hence, were 
they a’ roup'd at the Cross, basket-hilts, An- 
dra Ferraras, leather targets, brogues, bruchan, 
and sporrans?’ ”” 

** Ten days ?!”’ Frank exclaims, and instant- 
ly draws out Diana Vernon’s packet, and 
breaks the seal; a letter falls, which the 
Bailie lifts and hands to Rob. Rob reads it, 
promises assistance, and invites the Builie 
and Frank to meet him at the Clachan of 
Aberfoil to eat a dish of Scotch collops. 
***T ll hae somebody waiting to weise ye the 

ate tothe place where I may be for the time. 
here ’s iy thumb, I ‘ll ne'er beguile thee.’ ” 

Now here the word “ impossible ’’ must 
suggest itself, unless we are content to oblit- 
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erate the month of August from the cal- 
endar, 

Next fvrenoon, Monday, Frank meets 
Rashleigh in the College-garden, and fights 
him. ‘The combat is interrupted by Rob, who 
leaves him, saying: ‘‘‘ I maun gae and get 
Rashleigh out o’ the town afore waur comes 
o’t, for the neb o’ him’s never out o’ mis- 
chief,’ ”’ This interview could not have been 
earlier than about a quarter to one, P. M. — 
that is, before the Bailie’s dinner-hour. Rob 
has to follow Rashleigh, and, in terms of 
Diana’s letter, to force him to give up the 
assets, in which it is afterwards stated that 
he was assisted by the * united authority of 
Sir Frederick Vernon and the Scottish chiefs” 
then on the eve of the great Jacobite insur- 
rection of 1715, Rashleigh being till this mo- 
ment one of their most trusted agents. Is it 

ossible that this could have been effected in 

lasgow on this Monday evening! Unless it 
were so, Rashleigh must have had a busy day 
on Tuesday, for he had to ride to Stirling to 
disclose to the governor the whole plan of the 
intended insurrection. The governor and 
Rashleigh had then to communicate with 
[verach and Inverashallock, Major Galbraith, 
Captain Thornton, the Duke of Montrose, and 
Morris the gauger — for all these widely-dis- 
persed parties were necessarily concerned in 
the combined attack on Rub’s country by the 
Lennox horsemen under Galbraith, and the 
western Highlanders, and in the capture of 
Rob himself, as both attack and capture took 
place upon the Wednesday morning. On 
fuesday morning, the Buailie and Frank had 
set out at five o’clock — a frosty morning, be 
it observed, a week after the July walk at 
Osbaldistone Hall—and some hours after 
nightfall reached the Clachan of Aberfuil, 
where they found the leaders of the combined 
forces waiting the arrival of Captain Thorn- 
ton, who shortly after enters with special 
orders to arrest Sir Frederick and Diana Ver- 
non, in default of whom he lays his hands on 
Frank and the worthy Bailie. On Wednes- 
day morning, Rob is captured, Thornton de- 
feated, Morris the gauger murdered in cold 
blood (this is really, and far more than the tri- 
fling discrepances we have ventured to notice, 
the blot of the story; and we cannot imagine 
how Scott, for the mere sake of effect, should 
have allowed himself so fearfully to distort the 
lineaments of the consort and fullowers of the 
gallant, gentle outlaw); Rob escapes, and 
keeps his tryst with Frank and the Bailie — 
delivering the assets, and paying his debts — 
all on Wednesday evening. Now, reader, 
must there not be something almost magical 
in the author who makes you swallow with 
unconscious delight such glaring impossibil- 
ities as these? Our astonishment is not that 

ou have never noticed them, for we confess 
\1t was only after the fifteenth perusal they 
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ever occurred to ourselves. The wonder is, 
that Scott himself did not make some altera- 
tion, or allusion at least, in his elaborate re- 
vision —the slightest alteration would have 
sufficed. There is no need to mention July 
or Sunday in the evening preceding Frank's 
quitting the Hall; and by detaining Frank 
and the Bailie a few days in Glasgow before 
proceeding to Aberfvil, all might be brought 
not only within the possible, bat within the 
“— and probable. 

he oft-repeated objections to the extreme 
rapidity with which the novel, in a manner, 
huddles itself up at the end, and the inartistic 
ferocity with which the author exterminates 
poor Sir Hildebrand and all his seven sons, 
merely to let Frank inherit, does not come 
within our scope as belonging ‘to the great 
order of the *‘ possible,” though certainly to 
the class of ‘‘ very unlikely ;” but for our 
part we may say, we would excuse it all most 
willingly, had he afforded us even the slightest 
insight into the wooing and the married life 
of Diana Vernon, She is perhaps the most 
fascinating of all his creations —a sort of 
female Mercutio—and perhaps for the same 
reason she is thus abruptly and tantalizingly 
disposed of. Frank says: ‘‘ ‘ How I sped in 
my wooing, Will Tresham, I need not tell you. 
You know, too, how long and happily [ lived 
with Diana; you know how I lamented her ; 
but you do not, cannot know how much she 
deserved her husband’s sorrow.’ ’’ What a 
pity it is that Diana on the stage should be 
degraded to a mere walking and singing lady, 
without one of her exquisite characteristics ! 
What a scene might have been made of the 
interview at Justice Inglewood’s, between 
her and the frightened craven Morris, the 
gowk of a clerk Jobson, and Campbell him- 
self! ‘* Ohon! ohon!’’ as Rob Roy says, 
“mony a laugh that job’s gien me !”” 

Our last objection to this most delightful 
romance is only another proof of the strong 
hold that all the characters, without exce 
tion, have upon the reader. In the early 
editions vulgar, conceited, selfish, but most 
amusing Andrew Fairservice, is reinstated in 
his situation as gardener at Osbaldistone Hall ; 
and although the rascal did not deserve it, 
yet one feels sorry now, that, in the collected 
edition, he has lost his situation — at least, it 
is not mentioned that he was retained in it. 

Turn we now to the splendid masque of 
Ivanhoe, for masque it is, according to the lexi- 
cographer’s definition of the term — namely, 
“‘a dramatic performance, written in a tragic 
style, without attention to rules or probability,” 
but we take higher ground, and say with- 
out attention to rules or possibility, as 
for instance: —The templar Brian De Bois 
Guilbert arrives in armor at the house 
of Cedric the Saxon; before entering the 
supper-room, ‘he had exchanged his shirts 
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of mail for an under-tunic of dark purple silk.’’ 
&e. While sitting at supper he deties the 
su absent Ivanhoe in these terms; 
** Yet this I will say, and loudly —that 
were he in England, and durst repeat, in this 
week’s tournament, the challenge of St. John 
de Acre, I, mounted and armed as I now am. 
would give him every advantage of weapons, 
and abide the result.’ ”’ 

Scott, in one of his exquisitely amusin 
self-denunciations, accuses the author o 
Ivanhoe of not only blessing the bed of Edward 
the confessor with a progeny unknown to 
history, but also of inverting the order of 
nature, by feeding swine with acorns at mid- 
summer ; but these do not come within our 
scope, as they do not involve the absolutely 
impossible ; perhaps, therefore, we ought not 
to be allowed the following observation, as 
the incident may come within the verge of 
possibility, though certainly on the extremest 
edge of the improbable. Ivanhoe dates in a. D. 
1196, the period of Coeur de Lion’s return 
from captivity. Cedric the Saxon, a prisoner 
in Torquilstone, thus soliloquizes: ‘* * Yes ; 
it was in this very hall that my father feasted 
with Torquil Wolfganger, when he entertained 
the valiant and unfortunate Harold, then ad- 
vancing against the Norwegians.’’’ This 
feast must, therefore, have been immediately 
before the battle of Stamford, and the subse- 
quent battle of Hastings — both fought in the 
year 1066, or 128 years previously. Cedric’s 
futher is elsewhere described as‘ not the 
worst defender of the Saxon crown ;"’ he, 
therefore must have been an approved, ex- 
perienced warrior, say at least thirty years 
old, at the time of the battle of Hastings, and 
must have been considerably upwards of 100 
years old when he described the feast to his 
son Cedric, who, at the date of the novel, 
approaches his‘ sixtieth’ year. The Saxon 

lrica, too, the daughter of the aforesaid 
Torquil Wolfganger, must, from the con- 
text, have been a woman about the time of 
the conquest, and yet, at least 128 years 
afterwards — allowing ten years for the com- 
pletion of the conquest, and putting the 
slaughter of Wolfganger and his sons by the 
elder Front de Boouf at the very end of this 
term—she says: ‘‘Iere I dwelt till age, 
premature age, had stamped its ghastly feat- 
ures on my countenance.’’’ Why, even in 
the days of Adah and Zillah, wives of Lamech, 
this could hardly have been called “* prema- 
ture”’ age. 

Had Cedric spoken of his grandfather, in- 
stead of his father, the violent improbubility 
would have been avoided ;* but we must own 


* We have always been in the habit of regard- 
ing these anachronisms of Scott as arising from 
inadvertency. He had evidently been under the 
delusion, that he was writing of the conclusion of 
the eleventh, not the twelfth century. — Ep. 
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that Ulrica would not have been go easily 
managed, unless, like Milton’s Eve, before 
— she could have been her own grand- 

ughter. But we hasten to give our hum- 
ble tribute to the admirable skill with which 
the author contrives to evolve the complica- 
tions of his story previous to the storming of 
Torquilstone. 

Like the motions of converging troops under 
a consuinmate commander, or the succeeding 
scenes of a perfect drama, the different agents, 
multitudinous and dispersed as they are, con- 
centrate themselves in and around the be- 
leaguered fortress, with a coherence and exacti- 
tude which could not be surpassed. 

Not so, however, when they disperse after 
the fortress is stormed. The templar rushes 
off with Rebecca to the preceptory of Temples- 
towe ; the Saxon, Athelstan, is struck down, 
apparently dead, in the courtyard ; the fierce 
and vengeful Ulrica in the midst of the ames, 
sings her tremendous death-song, which seems 
the very aciné of savage grandeur and ferocity ; 
it is equal to the actual death-song of the 
old Vikingr Regner Lodbrog, sung in his 
barrel of venomous snakes. Meanwhile, the 
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wounded Ivanhoe is carried to the neighbor- 
ing convent of St. Botolph, and Robin Hood 
and the Black Knight retire to the trysting- 
tree, in the Hart-hill walk, ‘‘ there at brea 
of day to make distribution.”’ 


Of course, the main interest now follows 
the captive Rebecca (perhaps the most inter- 
esting of all Scott’s heroines ; we say inter- 
esting in contradistinction to fascinating — Re- 
becca being the most interesting, Diana Ver- 
non the most fascinating) and her destined 
deliverer Ivanhoe. She is carried to Temples- 
towe — described as a day’s journey from Tor- 
quilstone — where, we may suppose, she ar- 
rives in the middle of the night. 

Early next morning, her father, Isuac the 
Jew, is rescued from the ruins, and permitted 
to set off fur Templestowe, to attempt the 
rescue of his daughter. He reaches it next 
forenoon, encounters the grandmaster of the 
templars, who instantly orders the trial of 
Rebecca for witchcraft ; she is tried the same 
day at nvon, convicted, but allowed a cham- 
pion, and the combat appointed to take place 
the third day after—thatis, the fifth day 
from the destruction of Torquilstone. 

Now let us follow Ivanhoe. On the evening 
of the storming of the castle, he is conveyed 
to St. Botolph, where he remains all next 
day ; and the morning following, he leaves it, 
and, after several adventures, he reaches 
Coningsburgh ** while the sun was yet in the 
horizon.” - Meanwhile, on the same day, 
Rebecca’s trial had terminated ; and Isaac, 
posting across the country, finds Ivanhoe at 
Coningsburgh immediately on his arrival. 
Ill-natured criticism might ask how he knew 
where to find him — perhaps by calling at St. 
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Botolph’s, which would only make his journey 
the longer. The distance from Templestowe 
must therefore have been trifling. On hear- 
ing of Rebecca’s danger, the knight instantl 
remounts, dashes along at headlong pees 
arrives in the lists, horse and man “ reeling 
from fatigue,’’ just exactly three days before 
he was wanted; and yet, strange to say, at 
the very moment when a champion was 
despaired of, alike by the judges, victim, and 
crowd. 

Now, surely, this is manifestly out of the 
possible. But this is not all, Athelstan the 
Saxon, struck down by the templar in the 
courtyard, was next morning “ sadly and 
slowly borne on the shoulders of his vassals 
to his castle of Coningsburgh.” It turns out, 
however, that he was actually conveyed to 
the convent of St. Edmund’s, where he revives, 
and, rushing across the country to his own 
castle, reaches it immediately after Ivanhoe 
— that is, upon the evening of the second day 
from the storming of the Torquilstone. Taken 
for a spectre, and asked by Cedric if he were 
alive, he answers: ***I am as much alive as 
he can be who has fed on bread and water for 
three days, which seemed three ages. Yes, 
bread and water, father Cedric! By Heaven, 
and all saints in it, better fuod hath not passed 
my weasand for three live-long days, and b 
God’s providence it is that I am now here to 
tell it.’ ”’ 

That this must refer to the period since his 
revival, and not to his immediately preceding 
incarceration, is evident by what he after- 
wards says: ‘‘ Front de Boouf was burned 
alive for a less matter, for he kept a good 
table for his prisoners, only put too much 
garlic in his last dish of pottage.”” 

We might also object to the appearance of 
Friar Tuck in two - wet at the same time in 
the course of this eventful day. He is feast- 
ing in the forest with King Richard and 
Robin Hood, and at the same time indulging in 
a page at St. Edmund's, when interrupt- 
ed by Athelstan. 

Our last remark concerns the lists at Tem- 
plestowe. ‘*The slow procession moved up 
the gentle eminence,” &c. — ‘* there was then 
a momentary halt, while the grandmaster and 
all his attendants, excepting the champion 
and his godfathers, dismounted from their 
horses, which were immediately removed out 
of the lists by the esquires.”” Ivanhoe ap- 
pears, Bois Guilbert dies in his saddle, a vic- 
tim ‘* to the violence of his own contending 
passions.’’ ‘The maiden is pronounced ‘‘ free 
and guiltless ;” and Ivanhoe, ordering the 
funeral of his antagonist, is interrupted ‘‘ b 
a clattering of horses’ feet, advancing in suc 
numbers and so rapidly as to shake the ground 
before them, and the Black Knight galloped 
into the lists, followed by”’ a small ariny. 

After some altercation with the grand- 
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master, who was thus taken hy surprise, he 
and his templars appear suddenly to be on 
herseback, and all fully armed ; ‘* they drew 
together in a dark line of spears, and the 
Earl of Essex, when he beheld them pause in 
their assembled force,” galloped backwards 
and forwards to array his followers ‘ in oppo- 
sition to a band so formidable.” The grand- 
mnaster rides forwards in advance, the whole 
body moves off ‘‘as slowly as their horses 
cvuld step, as if to show it was only the will 
of their grand-master, and no fear of the 
opposing and superior force, which compelled 
them to withdraw.” 

It is certainly quite consistent with the 
character of Richard that he should allow 
them to mount and arm, instead of taking 
then at sv complete a disadvantage ; indeed, 
Scott afterwards, in the Betrothed, makes 
Richard, then Prince Richard, say, in refer- 
ence to a garrison about to surrender at dis- 
cretion through famine: “*It were better 
send such fellows their dinner, and then buf- 
fet it out with them for the castle, than to 
starve them, as the beggarly Frenchmen 
famish their hounds.’’’ But this the author 
should have told us, and not have allowed the 
horses, as it were, to have started out of the 
ground beneath them. 

Such are the spots we have found on these 
two splendid suns, and can any one say they 
have dimmed their brightness? ‘To us, this 
minute measuring, and comparing of days and 
hours, only seems to make more real these 
enchanting adventures, 
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Hotel des Alpes, August, 1853. 

Dear Antony — [a the strictest confidence 
and secrecy, I have resolved to entrust to 
you my grand geographical discovery. There 
is no lounger any doubt that the Lake of Gen- 
eva -—like most questions — has two sides to 
it. Not, perhaps, that you ever doubted the 
mathematical fact, when cally propounded 
as an abstract proposition, but will you kindly 
inguire of the thousands of travellers that, I 
hear, daily throng your Dublin Exhibition, 
if any one of them have practically observed 
more than one side? With a guide-book in 
one hand and an umbrella in the other, every 
moment appropriated to some inevitable 
‘lion,’’ they tear, in the impatient steamer, 
through the blue waters of the lake; make a 
descent on Lausanne ; see Vevay by dining 
at a table d’hote with their backs to the win- 
dows, lest the prospect should interrupt them ; 
**do,”’ Chillon with business-like despatch, 
and disappear through Villeneuve to the 
Italian passes, or to the noted Alpine 
glories. Having thus skirted the northern 





|side, they fancy they have seen the entire, 


and never pause along the neglected south ; 
nay, though they gaze with passing wonder 
at the splendid scene above St. Gingoulph, 
they do not reflect upon its noble historic 
associations, and forget that were it not for 
its humble name, and its tutelary saint, our 
Cockneys might never have been able to swear 
** by Jingo!”’ 

True, the towering mountains behind for 
seven long wintry months shut out the rays 
of the sun, and squalid poverty and disease 
sink upon its few inhabitants, nor wholly rise 
from them in the more genial season ; but 
this scarcely meets the eye in the glorious 
light of midsummer, when the chestnut and 
the ash clothe the landscape with the freshest 
green, hiding the marks of man’s poverty 
amid the riches of nature’s beauties. Its 
little inn then prepares itself for the 
annual influx of citizens from Geneva; and 
there amongst them I found a French gentle- 
man endeavouring to solace himself for rad 
lost the luxuries of Parisian society, for reasons 
best known to the government, but which he 
calls his ‘ patriotism.’’ Monsieur D. had 
never shaved, it is true; his whiskers, sug- 
gested the republique rouge, and he looked a 
little ferocious at first sight, but there never 
was a gentler creature or a kinder heart. He’ 
was a pleasant companion too, and having 
now great experience as a mountaineer, con- 
sidered himself an immensely better pedestrian 
than any other man —at least who was not a 
Frenchman! We had arranged to ascend 
together that summit of the Dent d’ Oche, 
which lies furthest inland, and is seldom 
visited. We consulted the wise people, who 
all gave different advice—as wise people 
usually do— and left us in woeful perplexity. 
Only in one thing all agreed, to our great 
grief, that we could not from the summit 
obtain a view of Mont Blanc, as divers moun- 
tuins would intervene to shut it out. They 
proved clearly it was impossible ; und there- 
fore, when the next evening I reported that 
we had actually seen the snowy monarch, I 
mentioned it merely as an error made by the 
mountains, who must have mistaken their 
position, and not by my accurate informants, 

At length, a glorious evening promises a 
settled day; we pack a small knapsack, and 
fix the morrow for our venture, Accordingly 
at the first gray, we stole forth from the 
sleeping inn about four o’clock. For an hour 
and a-half we followed the zigzag course of a 
dashing torrent, by a path cut in the midst 
of trees, with the usual allowance of rustic 
bridges, waterfalls, and wouded cliffs ; a scene 
that, were it anywhere but in Switzerland, 
would be visited for itself, not made use of 
merely us a passage to more glorious regions, 
and such as would make the fortune of half-a- 
dozen of our counties in England. Steadily 
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rising at every step, we reached a small 
wooden village, with a chapel, as usual in an 
inaccessible place, and plenty of dirt and 
squalor — in this respect contrasting markedly 
with the flourishing canton opposite. We 
then advanced by a dreadfully rough path, 
with footing such as might be obtained b 
tearing up the paving-stones inthe strand, 
and flinging them in confusion on Greenwich 
hill ; and, emerging from the narrow ravines, 
we caught the beams of the now risen sun. 
Behind, however, lay a line of gathering 
clouds, that shut out the lake from view, ex- 
cept when some opening in the veil gave us a 
—s glimpse of beauty at the world below. 
ithout difficulty, but with considerable 
fatigue, we rose to that important point in all 
Alpine ascents, the last chalet ; after which, 
the traveller need look for no further help from 
man, and must trust to his own wits, if he 
have no better guide. There we found a wild 
mountain youth, who, in French unintelligible 
to the Frenchman, assured us that the path 
we proposed to go would be a great round, 
and offered to bring us ashort cut, which we 
had not the good sense to decline. We yielded, 
indeed, the more readily, as it would evidently 
bring us under some very grand cliffs that 
frowned before us, and our excursion had been 
planned solely to see sume such specimens 
amongst these riven mountains, said to be as 
remarkable as any in the Alps. He accordingly 
led us to the foot of a precipice, perhaps some 
two thousand feet high ; there he pointed to 
a track, which, he said, wound through 
fiysures and ravines, by a patch of snow, that 
looked very like a sheet spread out to dry, 
but which we afterwards found to be a respect- 
ably-sized field. It was about eight o'clock 
when he left us to make the best of our way up. 
The problem was quite plain. Here were 
we ; there was the mountain; the day was 
scarce begun ; nothing remained, but just to 
dv it. D proposed breakfast as an assist- 
ance ; but being still fresh, and braced by the 
frosty air of that height, I thought the labor 
of digestion would only retard us, and that 
the breakfast should be kept in prospective, as 
a reward fur our exertions; so we gallantly 
rushed at a kind of hillock, that led to a 
fissure in the rocks above, determined to take 
it by storm. ‘The footing was firm, and we 
made great way, and were not long ere we 
started two chamois from amongst the rocks, 
and presently two more, who bolted away 
with an ease that excited our envy. After 
some time, we pulled out our watches, and, 
though not yet over our “ hillock,” found 
that three-quarters of an hour had gone by. 
It would, in fact, have made a very comforta- 
ble little mountain in itself; but of that the 
eye had failed to warn us beforehand, utterly 
baffled by the gigantic scale of every object 
around. At length, arrived at the critical 





point, where our hillock ceased, and the rocks 
overhung on every side, we discover that our 
little path had been carried off by some win- 
ter torrent, but see it bravely reappear again 
above us, and so determine to cross the abyss. 
[ went first, and gained a point where I could 
stand, tied a long string (brought for such 
purposes) to my Alpine stock, and so drew 
across the knapsack, and then D—— followed 
in safety. The path was now toilsome and 
dangerous, on cliffs where no earth or green 
thing rested. However, by rendering mutual 
assistance, we advanced where we could see 
a safe resting-place not far off: that once 
attained, the rest seemed easy. ‘‘Enfin, 
nous sommes sauvés.’? Hold! where is the 
path? Gone; utterly swept away, and in its 
place the desolate* track of an avalanche, 
going down, down, till the eye sickens follow- 
ing it. No footing there; it is too steep for 
anything to rest on it. I placed a stone to 
try, but it went down as though it fell through 
the air. What a misfortune! We must 
retrace our steps. Look back; this is no 
longer possible. ‘The cloud has risen thickl 
not an hundred feet below. ‘To descend in it 
would be madness ; to wait for its clearing too 
recarious ; but it is probable it will not rise 
urther. In fine summer weather like this, 
these mountains have always a girdle of 
cloud, called ‘‘ Ja ceinture,’’ at about four 
thousand feet high, that encircles their waist, 
and leaves their summits and base clear. It 
is therefore better to mount at once, if we 
can. 

The ground here was of hard gravel, per- 
fectly smooth and frozen so hard that the fuot 
could make no impression on it. Fancy, dear 
Anthony, your drawing-room floor placed 
nearly perpendicular, and then try to walk on 
it. However, the difficulty was only one of 
nerve and toil; with my pointed stick I cut a 
firm step ; planting a foot on this, I worked at 
another, and so proceeded slowly and labori- 
ously. Every stone and pebble I detached 
bounded down with a harsh sound till out of 
sight, to show us where we too should follow 
if we slipped. D——carried the knapsack 
in these tracks, and, to avoid the stones that 
I hurled down in my work, I advanced ina 
zigzag, while he kept, as it were, always on 
the opposite tack. A few hundred feet of 
this work was quite sufficiently exhausting; 
and at length we stood on a level neck of 

round, underneath the summit cliff of one 

t, whose solid mass of rock towered above 
our heads, and at the foot of the way that 
leads to the higher. We rush along this 
narrow ridge in eager haste; it narrows yet 
more ; to the right it is perfectly plumb, three 
yards to the left itisnearly so. How can any 
material stand in such a position without 
breaking? I pause, take a stone, lie down 
on my face, extend my hand over the cliff, and 
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let the stone drop ; it is eight seconds before 
it strikes anything, and then rolls down 
hopelessly on, The exact height mathemati- 
cians may ‘‘ calculate,’’ but we ‘ guess’’ it 
must be at least 1,000 feet. But here is 
another difficulty. The ridge has narrowed 
to a sharp-edged rock, on which not even a 
chamois could walk. Yet others certainly 
have passed here before, if we are to believe 
that this quasi-path led to the summit at all. 
How did they pass it? Evidently they must 
have got straddle-legs on it, as on a horse, and 
worked along it thus. That isit; no danger 
but the one that the head will sicken at such 
a height. 

** Now is the moment for a drop of brandy,” 
said the Frenchman. 

‘* Pardon ; what you please after, but not 
before.”’ 

The distance was not more than thirty feet, 
but that was enough. I remained motionless 
a few seconds at the commencement of my 
ride, to test my head. Finding it stand the 
trial, I proceeded, and we both soon crossed 
in safety. A few minutes more, and, at 
eleven o'clock, we stood on the noble summit, 
with emotions impossible to describe, in 
presence of the grandest and most beautiful 
iorms that nature can present, 

There is a scenery that can be described, or 
at least its general impression sufficiently 
conveyed ; and there.are beauties in the Alps, 
such us narrow gorges and giddy passes, of 
which a drawing gives a not inadequate pic- 
ture ; but scenes of this varied and stupendous 
character baffle alike the powers of language 
and the art of the painter. They give what 
Locke calls a new simple idea, and can as 
little he embodied in words as the concep- 
tion of colors can be fully imparted to a blind 
man. ‘They are, however, capable of compari- 
son ; and the experienced travellers who have 
seen both will bear me out in saying that 
views from summits are far better, when 
there are yet higher peaks to be looked up at 
than when the whole is flattened down, by the 
eye being placed completely above it. Those 
who go up Mont Blanc do not see Mont Blanc 
itself, the best feature in the view; and, if 
they were not fain to exalt their feat, would 
own that they had better views half-way up, 
or from much lower peaks opposite, not to 
mention the utter impossibility of enjoyment, 
exhausted by fatigue, the eyes blinded from 
walking in the snow, the limbs frozen, and 
the lungs refusing to do their office, till some 
of the adventurers usually turn black in the 
face in the midst of their fancied pleasure ! 
Here we could sit down in a bracing but not 
unpleasant atmosphere, and pore upon the 
outstretched scene below. Its extent was 
quite sufficient, being certainly as great as 
the eye is capuble of appreciating. It em- 
bevel the Oberland Alps, not dimly, but as 





though near at hand; the chain of Mont 
Blanc, with his peaks and glaciers, some 
twenty miles off, and sparkling in the sun; 
the most of Savoy, even into Italy itself; the 
green hills and blue lake below; while 
between, and at the bases of the mountains, 
lay scattered masses of clouds, not dark, as 
when overhead, but soft and white, under the 
glorious sun, like pure and beautiful lakes. 

But we have had seven hours’ tough work, 
and ascended about 6,000 feet; wo must 
therefore calm our emotions, and come down 
from the sublime to what is not at all the 
ridiculous. Let us e’en smoke a cigar, eat 
our breakfast, and study our map, Keller's 
famous ‘‘ Reise-Karte.’’ ‘‘ Bien; nous allons 
donc dejeuner ala carte.’’ Despite the bad- 
ness of the pun, only excusable at such an 
elevation, our appetites were unblunted, and 
soon lightened the contents of our scanty 
rwnelinn. which two superb eagles seemed 
to eye wistfully, circling fearlessly about us, 
as though to hint we were intruders on their 
domains. We then collected some dry grass 
and turf, and made a small fire to tempef the 
keenness of the air, and perfect our enjoyment. 
Suddenly the clouds below were disturbed, as 
though convulsed by some electric power, and 
were tossed to and fro, like the water ina 
seething caldron ; what the elements intended 
we knew not, and awaited the result with 
anxiety. It soon became evident that they 
were about to rise to a higher level; they 
mounted to where we sat, and wrapped us for 
some time in mist and impenetrable gloom. 
Now and then, through apertures, as through 
rents in the cloudy mantle, we caught passing 
glimpses of extraordinary beauty, while below 
us two men, unseen, sang together the Renz 
des Vaches, with stentorian voices, the notes 
ringing back from the opposite rovks, and the 
tinkling of their cows’ bells rising mysteri- 
ously to us through the fog. 

Soon the great curtain of clouds around us 
began to rise about our heads, and, bit by bit, 
disclose the scene below us. First, we saw the 
blue lake, its clear azure so like the hue of a 
cloudless sky, that it produced, for a moment, 
& positive confusion in our sensations, givin 
a kind of impression that we must be turn 
upside down, and standing on our heads; for 
how else could the sky be beneath our feet! 
Presently, mountain after mountain was left 
uncovered; and the same scene that we had 
before gazed upon partially above the cloud. 
we now saw fully revealed below them ; but 
the enchantment was gone. It was aglorious 
view, but it was earthly and intelligible ; in- 
stead of mystery and error, the eye bewildered 
and bafiled by a and distance, it all lay 
plainly before us, lowered to a mere matter- 
of-fact, a palpable actuality ; one could map 
it down, and study geography. 

Our ascent having given us quite enough 
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of our “ short-cut,’ and Alpine experience 
having taught us that “ the long way round’’ 
is, in those regions, ‘* the short way home,” 
we commenced our descent in another direc- 
tion, and towards our friends the singers of 
the Renz des Vaches. Wesoon oaahal them, 
and got directions from them not only as to 
our route, but as to where to find water, for 
which my companion was now rather clamor- 
ous. It wasclose at hand, and most thoroughly 
iced, so that a little brandy was an essential 
addition. A few teaspoonfuls in a tambler 
of water sufficed me, and formed my only drink 
during the entire day. My friend, on the 
contrary, did not scruple to take au ample 
draught whenever he felt thirsty. The result 
was precisely that which would be expected by 
those who have tried both systems in hard and 
continued exercise. The stimulus once used, 
is soon exhausted, produces a reaction, slight 
at first, but always increasing, and, if repeated, 
must from time to time be continued. Thus, 
every hour of our march he slaked his thirst, 
and every hour he felt his thirst renewed, and 
had to make the mixture of brandy more 
ee so that, ere the day closed, he had 
nished the pint bottle. I, on the contrary, 
by resisting at first the inclination, soon found 
it disappear, was much less distressed when 
exposed to a scorching sun, playing perpendic- 
ularly on the side of*the mountain, and came 
in far fresher, and with more healthful a 
petite. Drink, dear Anthony —it will do 
ou no harm — after your day’s labor, but not 
efore or during it. 

A couple of hours, always descending, 
brought us to a village whose name it is no 
loss to be unable to record, as it did not num- 
ber half-a-dozen wooden cottages. Here we 
found we had a choice of two passes — the 
one direct home, simple, but impossible to 
accomplish before nightfall; the other to La 
Meillerie, on the lake, difficult, but possible. 
Preferring the possible to the impossible, we 
commenced a fresh ascent of considerable 
height, and then a descent that seemed in- 
terminable. We were beginning to get tired 
of going down perpetually, and were expectin 
every moment to find ourselves on the grande 
route, when the path unexpectedly became 
steeper and steeper, and soon degenerated into 
a rapid ‘* coulisse,"’ or wood-slide, down which 
a tree could slip with due rapidity, and a 
traveller follow it with marvellous facility, 
but on which it was impossible to walk with 
propriety. Our resource, therefore, was to 
climb along its side from tree to tree. Pres- 
ently a rapid little stream fell into this nar- 
row track, and ufter a few yards reached the 
edge of a cliff, whence we saw La Meillerie 
hopelessly below us, and there both path and 
rivulet leaped over the rock, leaving us a pic- 
turesque cataract to admire, but exceedingly 
discouraging prospects of further advance. 
However, it was plain that we had not missed 
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the path, such as it was, and that, conse- 
quently, it must be some way down this cata- 
ract ; and, on the principle that we could go 
where others had gone before, we set to work 
to study the position. The rock was peculiar ; 
its ‘horizontal strata, one above another, were 
worn away unevenly, and thus presented 
jagged projections at alternate sides ; and, as 
the waterfall was in the angle of the rock, we 
soon found that, by crossing from side to side, 
with an cndeeal shower-bath, it was pos- 
sible to take advantage of these uncouth 
stairs, if not with luxurious convenience, at 
least without danger. Once down, a brief 
half hour, over rugged stones and amid over- 
hanging trees, brought us to la grand route, 
near Meillerie, beside the lake. I plunged 
into its warm velvet waters, while Monsieur 
D—— blended a more icy draught from a 
neighboring stream with the last drops of his 
brandy-flask. Once more on the level, our 
velocity seemed doubled — somewhat like the 
sensation of getting into a railway train after 
jogging along in a slow coach — and a short 
stretch of six miles, walked with hungry 
rapidity, brought us to St. Gingoulph again. 
Need [ say that mine host of La Poste made 
but slender profits on his modest charge for 
our voracious suppers after such a day in the 
Savoy Alps? Would, dear Anthony, thou too 
wert here —but, no! thou art more usefully 
employed than in listening to thine absent 


friend, Hetricu. 
To Anthony Poplar, Esq. 





Late Dinners.—The cares and duties at- 
tached to the different professions and to the 
counting-house are well known to be attended 
with great mental and bodily exhaustion. 
Often after the labors of the day in his office, 
and impressed, probably, with the importance of 
exercise to the preservation of health, the indi- 
vidual will return to his residence, a distance 
possibly of two or three miles, on foot, and thus 
completes the general prostration. He will 
then sit down, perhaps at seven o’clock, with 
his nervous powers exhausted, to a heavy and 
luxurious dinner —soup, fish, and variety of 
meats, puddings, pastry, and dessert! His 
stomach, as debilitated as his body, is soon 
oppressed ; stimulants are indispensable, and 
are freely supplied in the strong-bodied and 
often brandied wines of Spain and Portugal. 
Tea and coffee succeed, with the too frequent 
superadditions of close and heated rooms, and 
the excitement attendant.on the discussion of 
local and general politics ; followed by feverish 
nights, disturbed sleep, and nervous exhaustion 
on the ensuing day. Can any constitution, I 
ask, however happily balanced by nature, long 
resist with impunity a mode of existence so un- 
reasonable and pernicious? It is impossible. 
Premature death, or premature decay, from 
gout, paralysis, disease of the heart, or urinary 
diseascs, with a numerous host of associated 
maladies, will sooner or later inevitably ensue. 
— Dr. Dundas’ Sketches. 
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BRIGHT TINTS ON 
From Hogg’s Instructor. 
BRIGHT TINTS ON A DARK GROUND. 


We have all heard and read a great deal 
about the atrocities of the first French Revolu- 
tion ; let us fur once take a glance at the other 
side of the picture, and recall to memory somé 
extenuating circumstances, and a few of the 
generous deeds that relieve the horrors of those 
terrible scenes — deeds little known, their mild 
light having been too much overlouked amidst 
the lurid glare that surrounds them. 

Perhaps one of the most frightful passages 
in the history of that period is the one which 
records the events of the month of September, 
1792, when the mob of Paris, in a paroxysm 
of insanity, broke into the prisons, then 
crammed with the victims of political fury, and 
massacred the captives, on the plea that they 
were aristocrats. Napoleon, when at St. Hele- 
na, asserted that it was less cruelty than fear 
that prompted this dreadful slaughter. The 
country was threatened with a powerful in- 
vading army, and the people, who were called 
upon to go forth to defend it, dreading a re- 
action in their absence, made a wild resolu- 
tion to leave no enemies behind them. Dan- 
ton said, “‘ You must terrify the Royalists !”’ 
“Tl faut de l’audace! encore de l’audace! 
toujours de l’audace !’”? (You must be bold > 
bolder ! ever bolder!) And, wrought into fury, 
they steeped their arms to the elbow in blood 
to appease it. And yet it is remarkable that, 
in these savage September massacres, the 
Princess de Lamballe was the only woman 
that perished. ‘The slaughter commenced on 
Sunday the 2d, a day when all the mob of Paris 
was in the streets ; for there was a great deal 
to be seen on that day. The red flug waved 
from the Hotel de Ville, and at the door of each 
of the forty-eight sections, and scaffolds, orna- 
mented with green boughs, were erected in ever 
square and open place, to which 60,000 Parisi- 
ans were hurrying to take the oath of allegiance 
before marching to the frontier to repel the 
enemies of the republic; whilst every two min- 
utes the deep-voiced cannon of alarin boomed 
forth a lugubrious warning that the country 
was in danger. In short, Paris was frantic, 
and it was just at this moment of fury and 
excitement that four hackney-coaches, con- 
taining amongst them twenty-four priests sen- 
tenced to banishment, passed along the Quai, 
on the way to the prison called 1’ Abbaye. 
The people inquired who these prisoners were. 
‘* They are aristocrats,”’ replied the Marseillais 
who escorted them ; “ villains; traitors; who 
boast that, whilst you are away resisting the 
Prussians and the Emigrants that would 
invade our hearths, they will murder your 
wives and children.’’ The poor priests tried to 
draw up the glasses, but their guards objected 
to this, and, instead of hastening, slackened 
the pace of their horses, Maddened at this, 
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and at the insults they received, one of the 
prisoners stretched forth bis arm, and struck 
one of the escort with his cane, in return for 
which the man made a thrust at him with his 
sabre. This was the signal, the key-note that 
gave the tone to all that followed. Three only 
of these unfortunates escaped, through the 
generous aid of a watch-maker called Monnot ; 
and one of these three, happily for the world, 
was the Abbé Sicard, afterwards so much idol- 
ized in France as the pupil and successor of 
the famous Abbé de l’Epée, teacher of the deaf 
and dumb. In the year 1818, the writer of 
this article enjoyed the honor of an interview 
with the venerable Abbé Sicard, a pale, thin, 
benevolent-looking old man, whose life was 
wholly devoted to carrying out the system of 
instruction invented by his predecessor, for 
the development of faculties which had been 
hitherto supposed out of the reach of cultiva- 
tion. 

The Septembriscurs, as the assassins of that 
particular period were called, next proceeded 
to the Carmelites, where upwards of two 
hundred priests were slain; for in the be- 
ginning it was only against them that the 
fury raged. To each of these the question 
was first put — ‘* Will you take the oath of 
allegiance to the Republic?” ‘* Potius mori 
quam fedari,’”” was the noble answer of 
all. 


‘In the progress of the mob from prison to 
prison, they generally experienced very little 
delay at the gates, the jailers being but too 
willing to throw them wide on the approach of 
these savage visitors;. fear and inclination 
both combining to forbid resistance. But 
there were one or two honorable exceptions 
to this rule. In order tu get through their 
business the quicker, the ussassins had sep- 
arated into bands, each taking a department 
for itself, and it happened that the party 
destined for the prison of St. Pelagie, finding 
themselves exhausted with their hard work, 
stupped at a tavern on their road, to renew 
their energies with wine. In this interval, 
some one seems to have given warning to 
Bouchotte, the jailer, for, on arriving at the 
gates, they found them closed ; neither was 
any notice taken of their knocks or cries for 
admittance. All within was silent as the 

ave. ‘The citizen Bouchotte has been 

efurehand with us, I fancy,’’ said their 
leader; ‘*he has done the job himself, and 
saved us the trouble.” Hereupon, tools were 

rocured, and, an entrance being effected, the 
jail was found emptied of all its inmates, ex- 
cept the jailer and his wife, whom they found 
fast bound with cords. 

** You are too late, citizens!’’ said Bou- 
chotte ; ‘the prisoners, hearing of your in- 
tentions, revolted against our authority, and 
after serving us as you see, have made their 
escape.”” 
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The assassins were deceived, and after 
releasing Bouchotte and his wife from their 
bonds, proceeded on their bloody errand to the 
Bicétre ; nor was it disclosed, till no danger 
could accrue from revealing the secret, that 
the prisoners had escaped through a private 
door, with the connivance of the jailer and 
his wife, who had suffered themselves to be 
bound, in order to deceive the mob, and thus 
escape the penalty of their virtuous action. 

At Bicétre, the September carnage was 
terrible. According to Richard, the worthy, 
excellent jailer who survived to relate the tale 
many years afterwards, there were one hun- 
dred and sixty-six adults and thirty-three 
children slain ; and the assassins complained 
that the latter were more troublesome to kill 
than the grown people. ‘* There was,’’ says 
he, ‘‘ a mountain of little bodies in one corner 
of the court; some were sadly mutilated, 
others looked like angels asleep. It was a 
sight to melt a heart of stone.’”’? This Richard 
is the man who had the cou to treat the 
unhappy Marie Antoinette with humanity, 
when she was placed under his keeping in the 
Conciergerie. 

Though there were three thousand prisoners 
in Bicétre, and although they were fully 
aware that the mob was approaching with 
murderous intentions, there was no disturb- 
ance ; on the contrary, the universal sensation 
was indicated by the must profound silence ; 
* you might have heard the buzzing of a fly,”’ 
said Richard. About three thousand, too, was 
the number of the assailants, but not more 
than two hundred took part in the affair either 
as judges or executioners — for judges they 
appointed —and this is the one redeeming 
feature in the case, namely, that, as soon as 
their rancor against the priests had been al- 
layed by their blood, they sought to temper 
their cruelty with a wild kind of justice. 
They selected, amongst the most respectable, 
a certain number to sit in judgment in the 
Registry, and having obliged the jailers to lay 
befure them the bovks in which the names, 
offences und characters, of the prisoners were 
enrulled, they carefully perused them, calling 
for each individual in his turn. Those who 
were so paralyzed by fear as to be unable to 
speak, or who fell to the ground, their limbs 
refusing to sustain them, were at once con- 
demned. ‘‘ Conduct the citizen to the Ab- 
baye,”’ was the form in which the president 
pronounced sentence. Two men then took 
the prisoner by the arms, and led him forth 
between two files of executioners, who siew 
him with their axes, or pikes, or whatever 
weapon they happened to have. All were 
killed in this manner; none were shot, as it 
has been generally believed. As soon as the 
victim was dead, they stripped the body ; the 
clothes were appropriated by those who needed 
them, which were not few; but the watches 
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and money were punctually carried to the 
Registry, and there deposited. Those who 
were acquitted, were cheered and embraced, 
and at first they were set at liberty amidst 
eries of ‘Vive la nation; but the mob 
afterwards considered that, as many of these 

rsons were homeless and friendless, and had 

en shut up for one crime or another, it might 
be dangerous to let them loose on society all 
at once ; and it was resolved to confine them 
provisionally, till the section should decide 
how to dispose of them. Of course, it was 
against those they considered aristocrats and 
royalists that their enmity was directed, not 
against ordinary criminals. The judges were 
twelve in number, and were relieved every 
three or four hours. The sick, the decrepit, 
and the insane, were all left unharmed ; and, 
indeed, so anxious were the people that no 
mischief should befall them, that they had 
them shut up in the dormitories, to keep them 
out of danger. 

At night the carnage was intermitted ; the 
executioners needed repose ; it was no light 
matter to extinguish so many lives ; many had 
clung tenaciously to existence, and died fear- 
fully hard. The assassins passed the night 
in the prison in company with the functiona- 
ries attached to it, and on the following morn- 
ing resumed their terrific labors. On this 
day, which was the 4th, the children were 
slain — ‘‘ the slaughter of the innocents!” 
It was three o'clock of the afternoon before 
their work was concluded, and they quitted 
the prison. When they were gone, and the 
keepers had time to look about them, the sur- 
vivors were called over, and the dead buried 
betwixt two beds of quick-lime. One of the 
most extraordinary features of this affuir was, 
that during the massacre everything was con- 
ducted with the greatest order. Kxcept the 
cries of the victims, there was no noise ; the 
gates were kept closed ; none of the inhabit- 
ants were allowed to approach the windows, 
lest the mob without should fire on them ; and 
the whole internal business of the prison went 
on as usual, 

It is asserted that, before commencing this 
destruction of life, a council was held, in order 
to discuss what mode of execution was pref- 
erable. Some proposed to set fire to the pris- 
ons, others to assemble the prisoners in the 
cellars, and drown them like rats by means 
of the pumps ; but this indiscriminate slaugh- 
ter not suiting their rude ideas of justice, in- 
dividual assassination alter a form of trial was 
decided upon. 

At the prison named 1’Abbaye, the Besogne, 
as they called it, seems to have been conducted 
with less decorum, owing to the president of 
the tribunal there being a man of brutal 
character. He was called Maillard, but was 
surnamed Tapedur (Strike Hard), an appella- 
tion which speaks for itself. He wore a gray 
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coat, and sabre at his side, and stood nearl 
the whole time at the end of a table, on whic 
were bottles, glasses, pipes, and writing ma- 
terials. The rest of the judges, some of whom 
wore aprons, or were without coats, sat, or 
stood, or lay their lengths on the benches, as 
it happened to suit them. Two men, in 
shirts stained with blood, and with sabres in 
their hands, guarded the wicket; and one of 
the turnkeys of the prison kept his hand upon 
the bolt. M. Journiac St. Méard, who had 
the good fortune to be one of the acquitted, 
relates, that the president having taken off his 
hat, said to the others, ‘‘ I see no reason for 
suspecting this citizen, and I grant him his 
liberty. Do you agree?” 

The judges assenting, the president com- 
missioned three persons, as a deputation, to go 
forth and iaform the people of this decision. 
‘* The three deputies were then called in, and I 
being placed under their protection, they bade 
me put on my hat, and then led me into the 
street. As soon as we were there, one of 
them cried, ‘ Hats off! This is he for whom 
your judges demand help and aid!’ The ex- 
ecutive power then took possession of me, and 
placed me between four torches, for it was 
night, and [ was embraced and congratulated 
by the people, amidst cries of ‘ Vive la na- 
tion!’ These honors entitled me to the pro- 
tection of the mob, who allowed me to pass, 
and I proceeded to my own residence, accom- 
panied by the three deputies who had been 
commanded to see me safe there.” 

When, after the usual examination, the 
resident, instead of an acquittal, said, ‘A 
a Force!” it was a formula of condemnation. 

The prisoner followed his guides, expecting to 
be transferred to another prison, but at the 
last wicket he was felled to the earth, and 
quickly dispatched. On the night of the 2d of 
September, one hundred and sixty bodies were 
stretched lifeless in the court of this prison, 
and amongst them several persons of worth 
and distinction. Some had resigned them- 
selves at once to the fate that awaited them ; 
others sought to escape by force or cunning, 
which only served to prolong their sufferings. 
M. Nouganet relates that an ecclesiastic, 
whilst waiting his turn to be summoned before 
the judges, bethought himself of throwing off 
his robes, which were sure to condemn him, 
and, having rolled them in a bundle and hid 
them, he attired himself in some wretched 
cast-off rags, which had been left by a vagrant 
on the floor of the dungeon, When interro- 
mee before the tribunal as to the cause of 
1is imprisonment, he replied, ‘I am a poor 
beggar, and because I begged my bread in the 
street, [ was seized and thrown into jail.’ 
Upon this answer, to the correctness of which 


his rags attested, he was discharged. Intoxi- 
cated with joy, he hastened home, but in the 
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street in which he lived, he met two of his 
neighbors, one of whom was a butcher and 
a savage Jacobin. ‘Rejoice with me, my 
friends!” cried he; ‘‘ by this disguise I have 
escaped death, and regained my liberty.” 
These were his last words ; another moment 
saw him a corpse at their feet, pierced with 
wounds. 

Our readers will think, whilst perusing the 
record of these horrors, that we are forgetting 
the extenuating circumstances and the gener- 
ous deeds we promised them. It is difficult 
indeed to excuse such enormities as these ; 
but, as regards the mob, the extenuation is to 
be found immediately in their fears, and re- 
motely in their sufferings. There is no doubt 
that these monstrous murders were committed 
under the influence of a panic, and we all 
know what blind fools or frantic wild beasts 
men become under that influence. Their 
leaders, for their own purposes, roused their 
terrors, and instigated don to violence, which 
they told them was the only means of coun- 
teracting the cunning devices of the aristo- 
erats; and the people had too lively a recol- 
lection of the oppressions they had endured, 
not to be thrown into fury at the prospect of 
again falling under the yoke. Yet, in the 
midst of their frenzy, they paida homage to 
justice ; and, to the best of their rude capaci- 
ties, avoided taking the lives of any whom 
they did not believe dangerous to their newly- 
acquired liberties. 

A few days previous to the fatal 2d of Sep- 
tember, Madenciselle Cazotte, then only seven- 
teen years of age, who had been thrown into 
prison with her father, under the usual accu- 
sation of being an aristocrat, was discharged ; 
but she would not leave him, and with some 
difficulty she obtained the favor of still shar- 
ing his confinement. When the day of mas- 
sacre arrived, M. Cazotte, being condemned by 
the judges, was about to perish beneath the 
weapons of the assassins, when she threw her- 
self before him, crying, ‘* Kill me, but spare 
my father !’? Her beauty and devotion touched 
these savage hearts, and there was a cry of 
‘Grace! Grace !’’ repeated by a hundred 
voices. The file opened to let them pass ; and 
this virtuous daughter had the happiness of 
restoring her father to his home and family. 
But her joy was of short duration ; the old 
man was again arrested, and his daughter’s 
devotion could not save him, though she ac- 
companied him to prison, and attended him 
to the last moment of his life. He was con- 
demned this time, not by the illegal, but by 
the legalized assassins, and perished by the 
guillotine, at the age of seventy-four. 

Cazotte was an author, and man of letters ; 
but is now chiefly remembered by his daugh- 
ter’s devotion, and by the singular prophecy 
which he delivered in a moment of (apparently) 
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inspiration, in the year 1788, when he fore- 
told to a company of eminent persons the fate 
which awaited each individual, himself in- 
cluded, in consequence of the revolution then 
but commencing. 

Another devoted daughter, Mademoiselle de 
Sombreuil, more fortunate, preserved the life 
of her father, which the assassins granted to 
her on condition that she drank a cup of 
blood! At a later period, when Madame de 
Rosambo accompanied her father, the vener- 
able Malesherbes, to execution, she said to 
Mademoiselle de Sombreuil, ‘*‘ You have had 
the glory of saving your father ; I have the 
consolation of dying with mine !”’ 

As we before observed, the celebrated 
Abbé Sicard was one of the twenty-four priests 
who were attacked by the assassins on their 
way to the prison of the Abbaye. Just as he 
was about to fall beneath their pikes, the 
watchmaker, Monnat, threw himself before 
him, crying, “ It is the Abbé Sicard; a man 
who is a Sondng to his country. You shall 
only reach his body through mine !”’ 

Sicard then addressed them: ‘I instruct 
the deaf and dumb,”’ said he; ‘‘and since 
this misfortune is much more common amongst 
the poor than the rich, I belong more to you 
than them.”’ 

The people were moved, and taking him in 
their arms, they would have carried him to 
his home in triumph; but now a scruple 
seized him, and he represented to them, that, 
having been arrested by a legal authority, he 
did not feel himself justified in accepting free- 
dom at theirhands, He therefore proceeded 
to the Abbaye, where, during the ensuing 
poe A hours, he was several times on the 
point of being massacred. He was, however, 
restored to liberty on the 4th. 

Beaumarchais, the celebrated dramatic 
poet, relates, that, having been arrested and 

rought before the mayur, his examination 
proving satisfactory, he was about to be re- 
eased, when alittle man, with black hair and 
a ferocious countenance, stepped forward, and 
whispered something to the president, which 
changed the state of affairs, and he was re- 
conducted to the Abbaye. This little man 
was Marat. 

There were one hundred and eighty-two of 
us (says he) confined in eighteen small rooms, 
and, as we knew that the enemy had taken 
Longevy, and were expected to enter Verdun, 
we pe that which actually ensued ; 
namely, that the people would be seized with 
a panic, and that we should ‘probably be all 
assassinated. On the 29th of, August, how- 
ever, as we were sadly discussing this un- 
pleasant prospect, I was called out by one of 
the turnkeys. 

** Who wants me ?”’ said I. 

** Monsieur Manuel, and some members of 
the municipality,” he replied. 
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He went away, and we looked at each 
other. Thierry (who had been first valet de 
chambre to the king) said, ‘‘ He is your 
enemy, is he not?” 

‘* Alas !”’ I replied, “‘ I hear he is, although 
I never beheld him. Doubtless my hour is 
come.”” 

They all cast down their eyes, and were 
silent. 

When I entered the lodge where the muni- 
cipality were, I asked which was Monsieur 
Manuel, 

‘Tt is I,’’ said one of them, advancing. 

“Sir!” I rejoined, ‘* though strangers to 
each other, we have had a public dispute on 
the subject of certain contributions. I assure 
you I not only paid my own, but those of 
many others who were unable to do it for 
themselves. My situation must have become 
very imminent, when you think it necessary 
to lay aside the public business, to come here 
and occupy yourself with mine.” 

‘* Sir!’ answered Manuel, ‘ the first duty 
of a public officer is to release a prisoner un- 
justly confined. Your accuser has turned out 
a rogue, and it is to effice the memory of our 
public difference that I have come in person 
to release you.” 

This was on the 29th of August ; on the 2d 
of September, Beaumarchais, hearing that free 
egress from the city was permitted, went into 
the country to dinner. At four o’clock the 
tocsin sounded, and the massacre commenced. 

Manuel committed many horrible crimes : 
he not only foresaw the crisis that was ap- 
proaching, but was one of its chief promoters ; 
yet he saved Beaumarchais, and certainly 
from no private or interested motive. 

A worse monster than St. Just the annals 
of the Revolution scarcely exhibit, yet we have 
a deed to tell of him too. 

The Abbé Schneider was a concentration 
of all the sin and wickedness that the con- 
vulsions of France developed or disclosed. As 
active as cruel and unscrupulous, he com- 
mitted every conceivable atrocity in the name 
of liberty. One of his favorite feats was to 
invite himself to dine with some respectable 
family, who from fear entertained him with 

rofusion ; and, as soon as the dinner was over, 

e would call in his myrmidons, and, under col- 
or of some absurd accusation, condemn and 
execute the unfortunate amphytrion within, his 
own walls ! 

This wretch had formerly been a monk, and, 
wishing to efface this stigma on his patriot- 
ism, he changed his name, and determined to 
take a wife. The bride he selected was a 
young lady of great beauty and merit, who re- 
sided near Strasburg, and her father, who was 
a very rich man, was in prison as an aristo- 
crat. Him Schneider released, and then, in- 
viting himself to dinner with them, he com- 
municated his intentions. Exactly opposite 
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the windows of the apartment in which they 
were dining, was drawn up the ambulatory 

aillotine, which was ready to chop off her 
father’s head, if she refused, so, pretending to 
be extremely grateful and flattered ; she en- 
treated her parent’s consent to the match, 
which of course he durst not refuse. 

“Tam so proud of this distinction,”’ said 
she, ‘‘ that I request the ceremony may be pub- 
lic, and that I may be married in the city, in 
in order that every one may know [ am the 
chosen bride of our first citizen.” 

Schneider consented. 

On the following day, the cavalcade, con- 
sisting of the bride and groom in an open car- 
riage drawn by six horses, preceded by four 
outriders, and followed by a number of gentle- 
men on horseback, entered the gates of Stras- 
burg ; the procession being closed by the heavy 
car which bore about the guillotine and the 
executioner. The Abbé was quite in his glory. 
In their progress, however, they had to pass 
under the balcony where stood St. Just, out 
of compliment tv whom the procession paused. 
When the young lady saw him, she leapt from 
the carriage, and —_ herself upon her 
knees on the pavement, and raising her arms, 
she cried aloud, ‘‘ Justice, citizen, justice! I 
appeal to the Convention!” and in a few 
words related her case. St. Just granted her 
his protection. 


‘““What would you have done, had you 
been obliged to marry him?”’ asked he, 

“Killed him to-night,” she replied, show- 
ing him a dagger she had hidden in her 


bosom. ‘* Now,” she added, “I ask you to 
pardon him.” , . - 

But Schneider, after being dragged about 
the city, tied to his favorite guillotine, was 
thrown into prison, and afterwards executed. 

These last were, the good actions of bad 
men; they were exceptional, but we now 
come to record a case of a different kind. 

The name of Labussiére was almost for- 
gotten in France, when Fleury, the celebrated 
French actor, who, amongst others, owed 
him his life, restored him to the memories and 
gratitude of his countrymen, by publishing a 
sketch of his merits and services. Labussiére 
had himself been a performer of low comedy 

arts in one of the humblest theatres of the 

aubourg St. Antoine, and, according to 
Fleury, he was one of the first actors in that 
particular line that Paris has produced. He 
seems to have been a sort of Grimaldi, a 
clown who received blows and kicks with 
infinite grace, and was the delight of the 
grisettes and artisans of the faubourg. 
*Well,”’ says Fleury, ‘‘ this incomparable 
simpleton who threw his audience nightly 
into roars of laughter, proved himself one of 
the most noble, subtle, and audacious! 
courageous men in France. Hundreds of 
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times did Labussiére risk his own life to save 
that of others, who had often no claim on his 
generosity but their need of it. Never was 
there seen such devotion, such a self-sacrifice, 
nor such dexterity and finesse, as he displayed 
in the execution of his benevolent schemes.’’ 

As was the case with so many others, La- 
bussiére’s fortune was ruined by the revolu- 
tion, and whilst he was looking about for 
something to do, a friend in power, who knew 
him to be suspected as an aristocrat, proposed 
to him, as a measure of safety, to aficher his 
republicanism, by becoming a member of the 
committee of public safety. Labussiére re- 
flected a little, and then accepted. The first 
office he held was in the bureau de correspond- 
ence, to which all the denunciations from 
the departments were addressed. Here the 
inhumanity of the accusers and the fulseness 
of the accusations soon disgusted him so much, 
that he wished to resign; but his protector, 
hinting that to resign was to offer his head to 
the guillotine, kindly transferred him to the 
bureau where the names and offences of those 
already in confinement were registered ; ‘‘ a 
blessed event,’’ says Fleury, ‘* fur the Come- 
die Frangaise, and for hundreds of innocent 
victims whom his situation enabled him to 
save by destroying the accusations and the 
lists; for in this office were kept all the 
papers which were to be produced against the 
prisoners on their trials. At first he felt his 
way cautiously, abstracting a paper here and 
there, but, as soon as he saw how little order 
there was, he set to work on a larger scale; 
for neither was there any strict account kept 
of the prisoners, nor was it well known who 
was dead or who alive; insomuch that 
an order was wae frequently issued to re- 
lease people who had been executed months 
before.’? ‘*On one occasion,’ says M. de 
l’Espinaud, ‘‘ an order arrived for the libera-- 
tion of eighty persons, when it was discovered: 
that sixty-two of them had already been. 
guillotined.”’ 

**T set myself, in the beginning,” said La- 
bussiére, ‘‘ to save the fathers and mothers. 
of families, of all ranks, rich or poor. I hoped 
this would bring me good luck. I first dex-- 
terously slipped out their papers, and, when. 
I found an opportunity, I locked them care- 
fully in a private drawer. Then, in the mid-- 
dle of the night, I returned to the office, with. 
stealthy steps, and in the dark, and clutched: 
the fruits of my day’s pilfering. But now 
came my test difficu ty. oing in was. 
easy enough, and I could have found an ex- 
cuse, had [ been observed; but coming out 
with the papers was another affair. The- 
packets were often bulky ; fire there was none, 
and, with the slightest suspicion, I lost my 
own head, and my protegés’ too. The first. 
time I tried this, I was nearly at. my. wit’s 
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end; and my agitation and anxiety were so 
great, that, to relieve the headache they 
occasioned, I felt about for a bucket of water 
that was kept there to cool the wine. Sud- 
denly a thought struck me. By wetting the 
papers, I could press them into a small com- 

ass! ‘0, my God, I thank thee !’ cried 1; 
it was like an inspiration. But it was summer 
time, and fires rare ; so, to annihilate all traces 
of these fatal papers, I used to go daily to take 
a bath, where I subdivided the large lumps 
into small ones, and these I let float away 
into the river. Ina very short period, I had 
thus saved nearly a thousand people.” By 
and by came complaints from the committee, 
to the effect that the lists were getting more 
and more imperfect, with a hint that there 
must be some traitor in the garrison; but 
Labussiére dared on, and made his paper 
bullets nevertheless. 

The whole company of the principal theatre 
in Paris was at this period in prison, and, as 
their detention was a matter of public noto- 
riety, it was exceedingly perilous to abstract 
their papers, the more especially as they had 
been repeatedly called for; but, when he 
could withhold them no longer, Labussiére re- 
solved, at all risks, to destroy them. Having 
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selected a night that appeared favorable to his 
purpose, he had made his way to the office, 
and had got possession of the packet, when, 


‘to his horror, he heard the voices of St. Just, 
‘Collot d’Herbois, and Fouquier Tinville, the 
ene proceeding from above, and the others 
from below, so that he found himself between 
: two fires. In this dilemma, he suddenly rec- 
ofiected that there was a large chest at hand, 
in which the store of wood for the winter was 
usually deposited. It was now nearly empty, 
so he jumped into it, and shut the lid. Ina 
moment more, down came Fouquier Tinville, 
and seated himself upon it, whilst he rated 
his colleagues for their want of zeal, and then 
came Collot d’Herbois, and, seating himself 
beside him, began to play the ‘+ Devil’s Tat- 
too’’ with his heel against the side. By and 
by, however, they arose and departed, and, 
when he could no longer distinguish their 
voices, the prisoner stole out, and, through 
many (difficulties and dangers, at length suc- 
ceeded “in sending the perilous parcel down 
the stream, after those which had preceded 
it. The accidents and dangers this worthy 
man encountered, in order to save the lives of 
— who were often utter strangers to 
im, would fill a volume ; yet he survived to 
tell the tale, which he used to do with extraor- 
dinary vivacity and dramatic effect, begin- 





ning quietly and softly, and becoming more 
and more animated, as he drew nearer to the 
. moment.when his prisoner was safe. 
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We will conclude this paper with an anec- 
dote that belongs to another period. After the 
French Revolution of 1830, many persons 
were arrested under suspicion of republican- 
ism; amongst these was Zanoff, a Swiss of 
humble condition. He was seized cwo hun- 
dred miles from Paris, whither he was forced 
to march, handcuffed and on foot, like a thief 
or an assassin, to be thrown into prison. But 
this was not the worst. Zanoff had a wife and 
child, whom he adored, and his confinement 
robbed them of their bread. They followed 
him to Paris, where both mother and infant 
soon fell sick. What was to be done? As 
soon as she was able, she sought for work ; 
but, alas! the times were hard, and she 
could get no employment, except on condition 
that she separated herself from her child. 
Every day she came to the parlor where the 
se saw their friends, and Zanoff shared 

is miserable pittance of food with them ; but 
it could not — them all; she saw him 
wasting away daily, and preferred starving 
to taking it. The poor man became distracted. 
One day he went to M. Laplain, a Swiss gentle- 
man also in confinement for the same offence, 
and asked him if their trial would soon take 


place. 

‘* Alas !’’ returned M. Laplain, “ they have 
just deferred it for another month !”’ 

‘Sir!’ said Zanoff, ‘‘if one of us died, 
would our wives and children be deserted by 
the party we have suffered for ?’’ 

‘+ Fie, Zanoff!”’ said M. Laplain, ‘* honest 
- never forsake their allies. But are you 
i be 

** Very ill, sir.” 

“Then go to bed, and if you want anything 
let me know.”’ Zanoff did as he was bid, had 
a feverish night, and in the morning sent 
for M. Laplain, and repeated his question, 
“If I die, will my wife and child have 
bread ?”’ 

‘* Assuredly they will ; make yourself easy, 
and rest.” 

**T will,” said Zanoff, in a firm voice. 

On the following day, Zanoff committed 
suicide. He was discovered before he was 
dead, and they tried to save him; but he 
tore off their bandages, and would not be 
saved, 

‘¢ Shut up here,”’ said he, ** I cannot work 
for my family ; when I am gone, they will be 
provided for.” 

Yet on Zanoff's breast was found, when he 
was dead, a golden fleur de lis of considerable 
value, which he would not sell to purchase 
that bread he voluntarily died to procure. He 
was in reality a Royalist of the ancien re- 
gime, 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 


CAPTAIN TIGHTFITTS ACCOUNT OF HIS 
LAST DINNER-PARTY. 


My favorite entertainment is a dinner-party. 
I have come to the time of life forit. An evening- 
party is all very well for women and young peo- 
ple ; but the mature of the robust sex require the 
solid charms of dinner. When I retired from the 
army, and set up house with Mrs. Tightfitt in 

, we quickly fell into a nice circle of dinner- 
giving acquaintance, with whom we have ever 
since lived on terms of the greatest amity. Times 
may change —consols may be at 78, and half 
Manchester at half-time — but it never makes any 
difference in our nice quiet town. I am afraid 
some of my friends do not enjoy a well-furnished 
table the less, when the conversation turns upon 
(as a prominent newspaper subject) the distresses 
of the country. My friends, however, like my- 
self, are all moderate men, engaged in the cultiva- 
tion of the Respectabilities. We deprecate ex- 
cesses of whatever kind, and always feel extremely 
sorry when any of our acquaintance begins to 
show symptoms of want of self-control. So exist- 
ence goes with us, as with thousands of other 
well-off people, who have little else to think of 
than how to live in as pleasant a manner as pos- 
sible. 

We had a very nice party at Sobraon Lodge 
last Tuesday afternoon, ten guests being present, 
most of them married couples. The gentlemen 
being all cf them lovers of good wine, and accus- 
tomed to the best, I deemed it necessary to set 
forth the primest qualities my cellar could afford. 
Besides Sherry and Bucellas on the table at din- 
ner, we had Champagne and Sauterne handed 
about ; and I think the consumpt was three 
bottles of the former, and two of the latter. At 
the conclusion of what, I believe, may fairly be 
described as an elegant dinner, we had ice, chased 
by brandy and other cordials. The whole went 
off in capital style, and left the company in the 
finest possible humor. As I looked along the table, 
my heart rejoiced in the joy depicted on the 
friendly faces which met my gaze. The cloth being 
removed, the decanters were brought forward and 
set in circulation — first that ancient binity, Port 
and Sherry, in a double slider upon wheels ; then 
Madeira, followed immediately by a small black 
bottle of Amontillado ; finally, the silver-handled 
jug; being five in all. The ladies took their 
statutory glass each, and then retired to the draw- 
ing-room, to discuss bonnets, the characters of 
nursery-maids, and the other profound, but to 
themselves exclusively interesting questions. We 
gentlemen, seven in number, sat still to have a 
little quiet chat over our wine. 

The conversation proved to be of a curiously 
mixed character, all owing to two of the company, 
who chanced to be determined talkers, but who 
on this occasion were set upon two totally opposite 
topics. Quartley—an old officer, like myself — 
would speak of nothing but wine. Dr. Bowtell 
—a medical man, and a philanthropist — was 
eloquent on a visit he had lately paid to a large 
manufacturing town, and some inquiries he had 
made into the habits of the humbler class of its 
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inhabitants. Each kept up his own strain of talk 
without much regard to the other, some of the 
company listening to and joining with the one, 
and some with the other, according as they 
severally could command attention, whether by 
the interest of their topics or the emphasis and 
vociferation with which they discussed them. 
The consequence was, the most curious set of 
cross-readings which it was ever my lot to en- 
counter. 

** That ’s capital Sherry of yours, Tightfitt,”’ 
said Quartley ; ‘* may I ask where you got it?”’ 

‘* By all means. A friend of mine picked up 
two gross of it at the sale of the cellar of the 
Spanish ambassador, and he let me have a small 
share of the spoil.’’ 

*© Very high? ”’ 

** QO, enormous : eighty-four shillings. Idon’t 
grudge it, however, since it has turned out so 
fine.”” 

Here the company in general helped themselves 
to the Ambassador —looked critically through 
their glasses, drank, smacked their lips, and 
allowed their countenances to settle down into a 
tone of knowingness, mixed with satisfaction. 

** Well, as I was saying, I made a tour of the 
wynds, attended by a policeman. We started at 
eleven o’clock at night, and spent two hours in 
making our round. Such scenes we saw! sur- 
face-drainage everywhere, including the creaking 
stairs. Rooms of fourteen feet by twelve, strewed 
with thirty-eight half-naked human beings, of all 
ages and both sexes. Such an exhibition of what 
vice and that odious habit of drinking will reduce 
humanity to, it is absolutely sickening to think 
of. Ifthe Cholera come, what a harvest he must 
meet with in that festering mass of misery ! 
Within a few streets, we have the residences of 
placid well-to-do citizens, who seem totally un- 
aware of there being such a focus of pestilence 
in their neighborhood.”’ 

*T am told, Tightfitt, that Port has rather been 
coming in again of late. When I was in London, 
in spring, I made careful inquiries to see if there 
was such a thing as a really good old ripe article 
to be had, and I was told that a kind of vein of it 
has lately been hit upon in Ireland, owing to the 
break-up, I suppose, of a few old family-cellars, 
in the late revolution of property there. I se- 
cured a very small parcel, which had come out of 
Castle Fuddle in County Down, celebrated by Sir 
Jonah Barrington for its hospitality — a dreadful 
price though.”’ 

**How much ?”’ 

**A hundred and five. Perfectly, frightful,. 
isn’t it?” 

**O, why, it may not be too much. for a genu-- 
ine dry Port, as Ports once were. You must let. 
us taste it some day, Quartley.”’ 

Iasked my guide if there were many. thieves: 
amongst these wretched people. ‘*0,’’ said he,, 
‘there is every kind of wickedness here.’’ 
** And to what do you attribute it,’’ said I, ‘* that 
there are such hordes of outcast wretches in every 
British city, while there is no such thing in any 
other country, at least nowhere to the same extent, . 
and in many countries —for instance, America 
— nothing of the kind at all?”’ ‘* Why, sir,’’ 





says he, ‘‘ we can easily see how it comes about 
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here. Our city supports a public-house for every 
fifteen families. All our poor people suck in 
whiskey as they suck in the air. So, while there 
are some that escape free, many acquire intem- 
rate habits ; and where these are, as we well 
now, there can be neither health, wealth, nor 
decency. You see before you the dregs of the 
cup ; but all through the homes of the working- 
classes there are degrees of the same vice, and the 
same kind of consequences. Drink is the bane of 
the poor man, sir.” 

**Q yes, Bowtell, there can be no doubt of that. 
They might all be very well off if they only would 
keep sober. ‘If they will make beasts of them- 
selves, how can we help it? ’’ 

** Tightfitt, the jugis empty. ShallI ring the 
bell?” 

** If you please — thank you.” 

‘* By the way, how is your stock of Forty-one? 
Getting low, I fear.’’ 

**Rather. I shall soon be driven up to my 
Forty-four, I suspect. However, Forty-four is 
turning out a capital claret, and I have lately 
been laying in an additional half-pipe of it.’’ 

‘**T hear that Forty-eight is to be the next good 
claret, and I understand it is beginning to be in 
request in the metropolis. We must be on the 
outlook for it, Tightfitt. I should not care if I 
joined with you for a pipe of it, though I daresay 
it can’t be fit for drinking for two or three years 
te come.”” 

** Very well ; youknow Iam always disposed 
to be neighborly in those things. Shall I write 
to Paris, or shall we deal with your London 
friend? Perhaps Butler would like to -go in the 
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same venture— possibly Wells too. What say 


you, gentlemen? Shall we have a half-pipe each, 
making two altogether ? ’’ 

**The money spent on whiskey by these poor 
people is absolutely astonishing. From five to ten 
shillings a week may be considered as an average 
allowance for drink, out of the weekly wages of a 
very large proportion of our artisans. Glasgow 
could support the whole civil listof Great Britain 
out of her own spendings in this way. There need 
not be a poor man in the country, barring the 
old and disabled, and scarcely even them, if only 
drink were taken out of our way.”’ 

** Come, Bowtell, pass the decanters ; but first 
help yourself, if you please.”’ 

** And just think how little there can be of a 
noble morality, or of any aspiration towards 
things out of and above this life of ours, where 
the only relief from long hours of toil is in the 
coarse enjoyments of the tavern. It is the opinion 
of many that an improved class of amusements is 
necessary, as part of the proper means for elevating 
the industrious orders ; and I heartily wish that 
something of the kind were set about, while not 
neglecting direct appeals to the higher sentiments, 
such as the clergy and others would wish to make. 
Some think to wean men away from public-houses 
by the charms of a scientific lecture ; but it is all 
in vain. A tavern-parlor, with a small band of 
musicians, and a vocalist or two, carries it hollow 
from tlie lecture-room.”’ 

**T must say, Tightfitt, [don’t like that Port of 
yours quite so much as what we had from you at 
your last party a fortnight ago. It is not quite 
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the same, I think.’’ [Careful inspection of color, 
and an air of strong mental introspection on the 
countenance of the speaker, as if he were follow- 
ing something down his own throat.] 

** Why, what is the difference, think you?” ' 

**T can hardly tell. Quite as good bouquet, I 
should say, but not just the same fine farewell 
flavor the last had. Is it really the same? ” 

** Try a bottle of a different lot which I think I 
have had rather longer.”” [I give particular 
orders, to an attendant, who ezit.] 

** And to think how poor people are at once 
drugged and pillaged at those -beer-places they 
frequent — how the stuff for which they lose the 
world and everything most precious to them, is, 
after all, a mockery and a cheat! O, I have 
really no patience with it!” 

** Well, here is a specimen of the other lot of 
Port — tell me, Quartley, how this pleases you.”’ 

** Ah, that is very differeat! That must be the 
right thing at last.’ [Decanter circulated under 
general expressions of satisfaction. I was rather 
amused to discover afterwards, that, by mistake, 
the wine was precisely the same as the last.] 

**Not quite the same Romeo, as our friend 
Jones calls it. By the way, did you hear what 
that bitter wretch Sharpe said of Jones’ last 
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‘* No ; tell us.” 

** Why, when asked what sort of affair it had 
been, he answered in his keenway: ‘I haven’t 
much to say of it, sir, but just this—that the 
wine was all corked, and the company all 
screwed.’ ”” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” 

** Not so bad, after all, as what he said of 
White’s first party.”’ 

** What was that ?”’ 

** © Strange fare, sir,’ said ae: * we had brown 
soup at dinner ; then brown soup again under 
the name of port-wine after dinner ; and, finally, 
brown soup once more as coffee in the drawing- 
room.’ Deadly, isn’t he?’’ 

‘* Without education, to enable the poor to see 
their present habits in a proper light, and train 
them to aim at better things, I don’t see how 
we are permanently to improve their condition. 
Ragged-schools are merely a remedy, and an im- 
perfect one, for the mischief after it has taken 
place. What is wanted is a really improving 
education for the whole community! Men must 
be brought to set their hearts on higher and purer 
things than the whiskey-bottle and the beer-jug. 
Thus we shall prevent the mischief from taking 
place. Some of our friends sneer at the total- 
abstinence principle ; but, for my, part, lam a 
friend to it. I know well there are some people 
who need no such restriction to keep them within 
proper bounds ; but then there are many who 
have no chance of keeping right unless they taste 
not, handle not. For them it is the only safety.”” 
[Two guests entirely agree with Dr. Bowtell, that 
it was highly desirable that the Tee-Total Society 
should receive all possible encouragement. ] 

‘** Hopgood, I was sorry to hear of how poor 
Cole is going. Quite losing regard for appearances, 
I am told — has for a long time been indulging in 
the forenoon — and lately got so far beyond the 





right point at Brewster’s that Brewster deter- 
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mined never to invite him to dinner again. Rail- 
way speculations, I fear, have had a good deal to 
do with it. It isa sad thing for his wife and 
family.’’ 

‘Truly so. I understand that delirium tre- 
mens is likely soon to take him off.’’ 

** Quarterly, will you help yourself, and push 
the decanters along? We shall get coffee by and 
by ; but, meanwhile, shall [ pull my second last 
bottle of Thirty-four Claret for you? Or will 
you take a white-wash of the Ambassador — or 
what shall it be?’’ 

** Well, I think we must all come to this, that 
a strong effort for the reformation of the lower 
orders is absolutely necessary in this country. 
We have an eating cancer within, turning a great 
part of the body politic to corruption. We must 
get quit of it. If we don’t, but on the contrary 
go on as we have been doing for some years past, 
the British name will cease to deserve that respect 
which it has hitherto enjoyed ; and when we 
have lost respect where shall we be? ’’ 
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A final round of the Ambassador having been 
despatched, we moved up stairs to the drawing- 
room, and had coffee, followed as usual by a cor- 
dial. One or two of the gentlemen seemed anx- 
ious to enter into conversation with the ladies ; 
but the ladies being, as is customary, placed in 
such a way on sofas that there was no room for a 
gentleman amongst them, these would-be-gallant 
individuals were obliged to fall back upon their 
gentlemen friends, who had gravitated into a 
cluster near the door. Some of them looked 
rather queer to unprejudiced eyes, and, between 
the public and me, no wonder, for [ found that 
there had been fifteen bottles of one thing and 
another consumed that evening. Now, make a 
discount for the ladies " 

Bowtell has since been announced as to preside 
at the next lemonade and raisin festival of the 
Dryborough Total Abstinence Society. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE WRITTEN FISH. 


Iw an article on the Herring, in this Journal, 
there is an account of two herrings caught at 
different times and places, marked with what re- 
semble Gothic characters. It may perhaps in- 
terest our readers to have the following brief 
account —sent to us by an eye-witness —of a 
somewhat similar and much more recent phe- 
nomenon : — 

*« At Dunmore East, situated at the entrance of 
the Waterford Harbor, on last St. John’s Eve, 
June 23, 1853, some few of the fishermen there, 
regardless of old prejudice, and of the Roman 
Catholic prohibition against doing any kind of 
work on that day, set out in a yawl to catch fish, 
as they had done the evening before. Their labor 
was not unprofitable. They caught the unprece- 
dented number of eleven dozen and one hakes, 
Having counted and prepared the eleven dozen 
for the market, the odd fish fell to the share of one 
of the men named Galgey. It was a very fine fish, 
and Galgey’s wife cut it in two, and boiled the 
tail-half for the family dinner. At the repast, 
one of the lads suddenly exclaimed : ‘ O father, 
there are words written on this fish ! Look: here 
are letters!’ It was so. On the fibrous edge 
of one of the flakes of the fish were stamped, in 
the clearest type, the letters Gospe,* the remain- 
der of the word being apparently broken off, and 
perhaps eaten. No other letters were to be seen 
elsewhere on the fish. The written fragment was 
immediately put aside, and as soon as the circum- 
stance became known, Galgey’s house was 
thronged with visitors ; among them, the rector 
of the parish, the curate, the Roman Catholic 
priest, as well as most of the residents and visitors 
at Dunmore. The writer also sawit. The letters 
appeared as if stamped on a very thin film. The 


* The letters are imitated by our correspondent 
inthe manuscript. They resemble ordinary Roman 
letters of the Great Primer size, and of a somewhat 
antiquated fashion. 





type was most beautifully clear the finest London 
letter-press looked coarse and thick ‘in comparison. 
The color was a bright brown-black. On exami- 
nation with a microscope, it was said, there ap- 
peared a golden shade round the edges of the 
letters ; but with the naked eye this was not 
visible. Attempts were made to imitate the letters, 
with pen and ink, on another part of the fish : 
both common and marking ink were tried ; but 
nothing at all legible could be traced, as the ink 
at once ran. No such thing as a type for print- 
ing could be had in the village, and most probably 
no one who could use it had there beenany. De 
ception of this kind was utterly impossible. 

** Several persons spoke of sending some account 
of this curious circumstance to the newspapers, 
but the almost certainty that it would not be be- 
lieved deterred us from so doing. I understand, 
however, that some of the gentlemen who wit- 
nessed the phenomenon are now about to publish a 
tract or pamphlet on the subject. The writer 
conversed with many of the villagers regarding 
the fish. One old woman alone seemed to think 
it an ill-omen: she shook her head, and said: 
‘They had no business to go fishing on a holy 
day. What better could they expect than that a 
wonder would overtake them? In the good old 
times, not a man of them would dare to put his 
foot into a boat on St. John’s Eve.’ The others 
all hailed it as a good omen, and one said, while 
@ surrounding group approvingly listened : ‘It 
was a blessed fish, and must have been sent by 
St. John himself to bid us hear [the speaker could 
not read] his own blessed gospel.’’ 

**Some person wished to have this curiosity 
sent tothe Dublin Exhibition. The writer desired 
to have it, for the purpose of transmitting it toa 
learned naturalist ; but it was taken possession 
of by the Roman Catholic priest.’ 

The letters traced on the fish, we presume— 
admitting that the fact is correctly reported — 
must be regarded as one of those lusus nature of 
which landscape marble, and sections of agates 
that present human countenances, are examples. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
SARA’S VENTURE. 


Oxe morning, just as [ had finished break- 
fast, I received a note from my friend Sara 
Hall, begging me, if possible, to go over for a 
few hours in the course of the day. ‘* Don’t 
be alarmed,”’ she added in a postscript; 
** nothing is the matter.”’ 

I was therefore not alarmed, but I was 
somewhat curious; and as I hurried over my 
light domestic duties, being housekeeper in 
my mother’s absence, I taxed conjecture as to 
what could have prompted so urgent a sum- 
mons. I had seen her but two days before ; 
what could have arisen since then? The 
character of my friend stimulated my anxiety. 
I was afraid lest the self-willed, vehement, 
over-indulged girl should be meditating some 
wild, unheard-of-scheme, in which she wanted 
my codperation. 

**T will not give it,’’ decided I with lauda- 
ble firmness, ‘‘ unless I heartily and spon- 
taneously approve.’’ At length I had seen 
my two brothers fairly off on their way to the 
City of London School; had made every 
necessary arrangement for their early dinner 
at one o'clock, and my father’s and mine at 
five ; and felt myself at liberty to follow my 
wishes, and make my way to Mr. Hall’s 
house. 

It was an intensely cold but clear day in 
the early part of January; but I enjoyed such 
weather. I walked quickly, but taking in, 
as was my wont, the effect of things. The 
buildings stood out hard and well-defined 
against the deep blue sky ; above all, I greeted 
with kindling glance the superb cupoia and 
— -pwy of St. Paul’s. I loved 
and admired that maguificent cathedral, as 
perhaps none but one born under its shadow 
can. I had studied it from childhood; I 
knew how it looked under every aspect of 
season and weather, from every point of 
view ; without ever having to set my foot out 
of England, | was prepared to maintain its 
absolute superiority over every edifice in Eu- 
rope. I gave it now my proud all hail! as I 
hurried past, When P got into Cheapside, 
there was nothing but human faces to study, 
and I was amply occupied with them, and in 
taking my somewhat presumptuous measure 
of the individual from attire, expression, and 
gait. There was one point, however —a 
picture-dealer’s shop-windows — at which I 
ulways halted, and I did so now. 

There was a large painting prominentl 
exhibited, and it deserved its position, It 
represented a wild seashore, girt with low 
black rocks, the peaks of which were wonder- 
fully aglow with the setting sun, as were the 
foamy crests of the incoming waves. There 
was not a trace of vegetation, not a symptom 
of human life, A sterile subject, some would 
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say, but it captivated me. That setting sun 
poured its rays through a boundless atmos- 
phere; that sea stretched beyond the limits 
of the picture intvy fathomless immensity ; 
those rocks conveyed palpably a sense of 
silence and solitude. Amidst the turmoil of 
the great thoroughfare, my imagination had 
penetrated into the very locality. ‘‘ Now,” 
thought I, ‘* beneath this clear frozen sky 
that sea is at this moment raging.”’ 

I walked on to my destination in a some- 
what dreamy mood, until my proximity to 
the house recalled my thoughts to the matter 
in hand, Mr. Hall was a surgeon in excel- 
lent practice, and it was at the door of one of 
the stately but not aristocratic mansions in 
Finsbury Square at which I knocked. Sara 
was an only child, and uncontrolled mistress 
of her father’s household, for Mr. Hall had 
lost his wife very many years ago. 

A few moments more fuund me in my 
friend’s pretty private room; it was as ele- 

ntly fitted up as a fashionable qe hou- 
oe. and deserved to be so called; but Sara 
set her face resulutely against all unnecessary 
Gullicisms, and would never suffer the appel- 
lation. 

‘*Tam glad you are come,” said Sara em- 
phatically as 1 entered, and giving me a 
chair by the blazing fire; but then came a 
pause, and she resumed the occupation I had 
for 4 moment interrupted — that of walking 
up and down the room. Knowing her tem- 
per, I left her to declare her business in her 
own time and way ; and, divesting myself of 
bonnet and shawl, ensconced myself in the 
luxurious easy-chair, crossed my feet, which 
I had effectually cooled on the wild sea-shore, 
over the fender, defiant of the impropriety, 
and — to wait in patience and in com- 
fort. hile waiting, I made a few observa- 
tions; I saw that Sara’s escritoire was cov- 
ered with scattered manuscripts, and that 
upon them lay a letter sealed and addressed. 
I knew my friend’s avocations too well to be 
surprised at the sight of manuscripts, but the 
letter, the direction of which | could not help 
reading, puzzled me nota little. Amongst 
other things, I noticed the character and 
beauty of Sara’s face, and that its habitual 
expression of pride and dissatisfaction was 
more strongly marked than usual. Her fig- 
ure was particularly small and girlish, but 
what an air of resolution it nevertheless 


ssed ! 

Presently she drew the escritoire close to 
the fire, sat down before it, and, folding her 
arms over her papers, fixed her glittering 
black eyes on my face. 

‘* Carry,’’ she said, pointing to the letter, 
** do you see what I mean to % 1 The let- 
ter being addressed to a celebrated west-end 
—. and seen in conjunction with a 

eap of manuscripts, di. not leave much to 
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natural sagacity. I mentioned the conclu- 
sion I drew therefrom. 

*¢ But, Sura,’’ I asked, ‘*‘ what has become 
of your old opinions? What is the motive, 
when you do not want money, and have 
always asserted you did not care about fame, 
at least such as yuu were likely to get ?"’ 

‘*I have the reputation of being capri- 
cious,”’ was her answer, ‘‘ and I am » Rr ae 
to think if [ get what I deserve, I shall care 
about fame. Do you think I shall be likely 
to find any difficulty in getting my novel pub- 
lished ?”” 

I was quite ignorant of such matters, but I 
asked, with an air of competent authority : 
** On what terms do you mean to offer it?” 

* On condition that I may publish it under 
an assumed name, and that my secret is 
sedulously kept —that is the first and most 
important item. Secondly, that all pecuni- 
ary risk is borne by the publishers; as for 

cuniary profits, I care nothing about them ; 

essrs. —— may easily make with me a most 
unfair bargain.”’ 

‘* Perhaps,” said I drily, they won’t at- 
tempt to take advantage of your indifference 
to profit; if reputation is all you care about, 
you ought to be pretty sure of the deserts of 
your work.”’ 

“T am pretty sure,’’ said Sara, turning 
over the leaves. 

I reflected, then ventured to say: ‘*I am 
not.”” Sara looked up quietly. I went on. 
“You are aware,”’ said I, playing the critic, 
‘**g0 much is required, now-a days, in a novel. 
They make a sort of science of this kind of 
literature, and judge it by such strict rules. 
‘ As a work of art,’ begin the reviewers — my 
dear Sara, as a work of art, what have you to 
say for your novel ?”’ 

‘“* Nothing,” returned she with cool con- 
tempt. 

‘““You think the power it shows, and the 
promise it has, will cover a multitude of defi- 
ciencies?”” asked I, ‘* Well, I hope others 
will think so too; still —— I hesitated, but 
Sara insisted on my saying all I thought. 
“T believe you have written it asa sort of 
safety-valve for the emotions, passions, and 
Opinions you do not choose to show and ex- 
press, and which, perhaps, you ought not to 
express in your intercourse with the world. 
Could you endure, Sura, te have what you have 
written with such deep conviction and intense 
earnestness, sneered at and ridiculed by some 
cold-blooded, sharp-witted reviewer !”’ 

Sara’s cheek flushed. ‘* That is possible,” 
she said, drawing a deep breath; ‘‘ and it 
would be hard to bear; still’’ Now she 
paused in her turn, and, pushing back her 
chair, resumed her pacing of the room. I 
could see how her mind worked ; there was 
something more in that conflict than she 
suffered to appear, After a while she came 
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back and leaned over the mantel-piece. I 
waited for her to resume the conversation, 
which she did presently. 

“* How do you think my book would appear 
to a noble, discriminating, unprejudiced 
mind?’? There was a vibration in the tone 
of her yoice that made me look steadily at 
her. she was gazing into the fire with a 
dreamy, softened expression of countenance, 

‘* Most interesting — most attractive,” said 
I with fervor, ‘* as showing a mind enamored 
of moral greatness. Such a reader would not 
carp at the elevation of your ideal, or say 
yours were impossible principles; but then, 
Sara, such minds are not very common, and 
are not those likely to seize upon the last 
new novel.” 

** How long, Carry, have you taken out a 
juige’s patent?”? asked Sara smiling. ‘I 
shall publish my novel — if I ean.” 

In the way of dissuasion, I said no more, 
and we immediately fell to a discussion of 
ways and means. I was to take the manu- 
scripts up to Street; and Sara had ar- 
ranged that all communications on the sub- 
ject should be addressed to me. She had 
laid her plans so well, that there was little 
chance, we thought, of her identity bein, 
ever discovered. When we had exhauste 
the topic of possibilities connected with the 
rejection, reapplication, acceptance, and pub- 
lic reception of her work, I asked: ‘ But 
what has indaced this sudden resolution? [ 
heard nothing about publication on Tuesday.”’ 

‘* All my resolutions are sudden, the result 
of mere impulse,’’ was her answer. 
no other explanation to give.” 

I said no more, although I was not satisfied. 
There was that in the repressed energy and 
excitement of her manner, that convinced me 
some second, or rather primary motive lurked 
bebind. 

The next day I left the manuscript at the 
publishers’. [ had rather dreaded this ex- 
ploit ; but I found nothing formidable in it. 
A grave-looking man met me on the very 
threshold of the office, took the packet I 
timidly presented, gave it a quick glance, and 
then set it down in a dusky corner of the 
dusky room, where I had an uneasy dread it 
would be forgotten, and moulder away in that 
obscurity. 

“ Very d,’’ he enunciated; ‘* quite 
right ;” I felt there was not another word 
to say on the subject, and forthwith took my 
departure. I must, however, state, that be- 
fore Sara took me into her confidence, she had 
written to the firm, asking if they were dis- 
posed to examine her manuscript, and had 
received a civil reply, expressing their good 
pleasure so to do, and begging her to forward 
it. 

A period of intense anxiety set in while we 
waited for the result. When alone, Sura and 


**T have 
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I had but one topic, but it was an exhaustless 
one. ‘hen our dire ignorance of these mat- 
ters pressed heavily; we had no idea what 
would be considered a reasonable time to give 
before we could venture to request to be 
favored with a decision; a step the impatient, 
haughty young authoress would soon have 
taken had I not restrained her. My secret 
anxiety was—of course never breathed to 
Sara — that the manuscript had never found 
its way to the proper person. Life, however, 
did not stand still in sympathy with our sus- 

nse ; Sara, indeed, seemed fuller than ever 
of that restless vitality which I sometimes 
found almost burdensome. It was evident to 
me it was not only the chances of her novel 
that harassed her; but she was a strange 
girl, and I did not venture to question her. 
At length a light fell upon my understand- 
ing. 

i came one afternoon to spend a few days 
with Sara, leaving strict orders at home that 
any letters addressed to me should be brought 
by my brother Charles. My friend was dress- 
ing for dinner when [ entered her. pleasant, 
warm bedroom, and I had not been in it many 
moments before I discovered that she was 
taking especial pains with her toilet. 

‘Is any one coming?” I asked. 

** Yes,”’ suid Sara with a sudden 
a scoroful laugh; ‘‘ Mr. Godfrey 
coming.”’ 


low and 
ight is 


I was completely puzzled. I had never 
seen, but L had heard a good deal of this gen- 


tleman. By profession he was a barrister, 
and of rising repute; but in society he was 
less successtul. [ had heard some of my 
young lady-friends mercilessly ridicule the 
pluinness and insignificance of his appearance ; 
and even Sara had made some most ungener- 
ous but ironically witty observations thereon. 
From better authority { had heard strictures 
on his displeasing deportment in society, his 
uncourtevus silence, as if he considered him- 
self a spectatur of the scene, or his cynical 
severity, as if he had the right of censorship. 
On this point, too, Sura had strongly expressed 
herself. 

** What are you going todo?”’ asked I anx- 


iously ; ‘* not condescend to play the coquette, | 
Sura smiled, but without giving me | 


surely ?”’ 
any sutisfaction on the point. I had no par- 
ticular fault to find with Mr. Knight. Plain 
indubitably he was, and, what was far worse 
—short ; but then he had an expression of 
intelligence which would have refined coarser 
features. ‘True, he spoke but little; but he 
was attentive to the courtesies of the table, 
and Mr. Hull’s organ of language prompted 
him at all times to take the burden of conver- 
sation chiefly on himself, Sura, too, talked a 
good deal —that is, whenever Mr. Knight 
said anything sufficiently near an opinion for 
her to oppose, or whenever her father’s dis- 
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course gave her an opportunity of statin 
some neubel or Seiosioa nF doer t 
had never seen her in such a mood before, or 
heard her say so many extravagant or absurd 
things in the course of an evening. Mr, 
Knight let her have all her own way, listen- 
ing to her with an irritating smile, and never 
defending his own words. When we retired 
to the drawing-room I expressed my feel- 
ings. 

S You must have been trying to ap 
ridiculous,’’ said I; ‘‘is Mr. Knight’s con- 
tempt worth so much pains?” 

She gave me an angry, almost fierce look, 
but softened immediately. 

‘*T am playing no part, Carry; that is 
what his presence always makes of me. He 
despises girls from the bottom of his heart; 
he tempts me beyond my power of resistance 
to justily his estimate.” 

saw her lip quiver as she spoke, but it 
might be with wounded pride; to the same 
feeling I attributed the glow of her cheeks and 
the unusual glitter of ‘her eyes. I did not 
pursue the subject, and when the two gentle- 
men came in to tea, they interrupted a debate 
on the usual topic. After tea, Mr. Hall asked 
his daughter tor some music; she complied 
with unusual eagerness. 

‘* But Mr. Knight,’’ she said, pausing on 
her way to the piano, “‘ detests music.” 

‘* The feeling is not quite so strong,” said 
that gentleman, taking up a book. ‘I shall 
scarcely hear you.”’ 

Sara sat down to her instrument, and played 
for about half an hour certain elaborate tune- 
less rondas and divertisements she had learned 
at school. [| felt it must be by design, for 
music, in the true acceptation of the phrase, 
was her particular talent, and her present 
performance had no merit but exactness. 
Her father fell into a doze at length, and then 
Sara rose. Mr. Knight had been reading his 
book very diligently, but he closed it politely 
enough as the music ceased, and the musician 
drew’ near to the fire. Sara leaned over the 
mantel-piece in the graceful, careless attitude 
which was habitual to her. 

‘*That is an unnecessary courtesy,” said 
she, addressing Mr. Knight, and stretching 
out her hand to take from him the book he 
was on the point of putting down. She 
turned to the title-page, and remarked, with 
rather a doubtful smile: *‘I should never 
have supposed you read poetry.’’ 

** T read it so little, that your supposition 
is justitied.”’ 

Sara stopped here, but I asked: ‘ Don’t 
you like puetry?’’ 

Mr. Knight smiled, perhaps at the ignorant 
way in which I pro my question, and 
Sara added : ** I should like to know whether 
you consider it above or below your atten- 
tion ?”’ 
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‘*T have never given attention to it — lack- 
ing time and opportunity: so I can scarcely 
answer the question. Amongst the talents 
committed to my keeping, leisure is not one.’’ 

‘*A strong natural love of poetry,’’ said 
Sara, ‘‘ would have enabled you to muke 
leisure to indulge it.” 

** Well, then, I can safely say, I have not 
such a love. Pray,’’ he added, smiling, ‘ is 
this deficiency very great in your eyes!” 

“Very. It is a deficiency that involves so 
many others.’ 

* Perhaps,’’ said I, ‘* you are not a reader 
of books ut all?’ 

**No; not what you mean by a reader. 
The few books I do read indispose me for the 
many.” 

*f am happy to say,” remarked Sara, 
‘my mind is nut above my generation.”’ 

Mr. Knight smiled very comfortably under 
the satire, and took his leave as soon as Mr. 
Hall roused himself. I made no comment to 
Sura on her behavior, but drew quietly my 
own inferences. 

The next morning, the servant brought me 
a letter, left by my brother on his way from 
schoul. I recugnized it at once as 4 missive 
from Street. Un one point I am con- 
vinced; no letter received beture or since ever 
excited such a tumult of feeling. It was not 
fur me, however, to break the seal, and I car- 
ried it tv Sara. I had a hunt through nearly 
all the rooms in the house before I found her, 
and when I did find her, she was in no 
responsive mood. She was standing in the 
cold, cheerless drawing-room — the fire never 
being lighted till mid-day — with the morn- 
ing newspaper spread out on the table before 
her, over which she was bowed in a posture 
indicative of no ordinary absorption in its 
contents. 

“‘Sara,’’ [ cried, holding the letter above 
my head, ‘* louk here!’? She did not seem to 
guess what it was, for she made a movement 
of impatience, and looked dowa at her paper 

in. 


{ threw the letter playfully on the paper 
befure her eyes. She snatched it up as if it 
could have conveyed some kind of pollution to 
the page, and in so doing perceived what is 


was, hen her indifference changed to ex- 
citement. ‘ Open and read it, Carry,’’ she 
said: ** | can’t.” 

The first glance was enough. I made a 

little bound of joy. Sara, catching the result 
from this very expressive gesture, took the 
letter from me and read it herself. 
_ ‘*Mapam—I am desired by Messrs.—— to 
inform you, that they are willing to undertake 
the publication of your novel on their usual 
terms.’’ 

Then followed a business-like statement of 
these terms, which, novice as I was at that 
time, seemed to me very magnificent. _ 
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* That will do,’’ said Sara; ‘but I must 
know how soon they will publish it.’’ 

There was an expression of softened exulta- 
tion in her face, and I observed that her eyes 
dwelt on the newspaper. ‘*You see,’’ said I, 
reading over the letter to myself, ‘* we have 
no means of contradicting their statement. 
We have only their word for it that these are 
their usual terms.” 

‘* True, but I care nothing about the money ; 
let them publish my book, and they can’t 
cheat me of my object.’’ 

In a few days the whole matter was set- 
tled ; formal agreements were drawn up and 
signed, and the book was to appear immedi- 
ately. Popular authors during the preceding 
months had been ponring forth their favors on 
the public, and were now resting on their 
vars and receipts. The novel-reading world 
just then was unemployed; it was the exact 
point of time for a new writer to make her 
appeal. No objection had been made to her 
pseudo name, and, in order the better to pre- 
serve her secrecy, the correction of the proofs 
was taken off her hands. It was evident to 
my mind, from the complaisance of the pub- 
lishers, that they considered they had got a 
good thing. 

‘* Sara,’’ I said one day, ‘‘ I begin to think 
this book will make you famous.” 

Sara shook her head. 

‘*‘If it dves,’’ I asked, prudently desirous 
of preparing for an event that might never be 
realized, ‘* will you declare yourself?’’ 

“Twill wait till I am famous before I 
decide,’’ said Sara, who, so far as I could see, 
was almost as indifferent to the fame as to the 
profit. 

During this period Mr. Knight was so fre- 
quent a visitor, that we had little chance of 
forgetting him. Why he came I could not 
tell, for he was a very different man from Mr, 
Hall, whose loquacity obviously weuried him ; 
and Sura did not seem to attract him. He 
watched her a good deal, it was true, but it 
seemed less from individual interest, than 
from the philosophical tendency to examine 
carefully every new subject presented to him. 
Sara, too, always showed under her, worst 
uspect in his presence. In her behavior to 
him, she was rude and satirical; in her 
behavior to others betore him, —_ 
and even frivolous. I tried to hope that Mr. 
Knight would detect her real character 
beneath the disguise she so strangely assumed ; 
then, again, I thought it was requiring too 
much from his penetration. For my own 
part, I had a growing admiration and esteem 
fur him. Ihad learned that of his public and 
private life which indicated a character of no 
ordinary decision and purity of pare A 
late political lawsuit, in which he had borne 
a distinguished part, had raised his reputa- 
tion beyond all dispute ; in society far higher 
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than ours, we knew he was courted and flat- 
tered. Moreover, more than once at Mr. 
Hall’s I had heard him defend certain princi- 
ples and opinions, which had been carelessly 
or maliciously attacked, in a manner that had 
roused a warm response from all the best 
part of my nature. He was not by any 
means a rhetorician ; his strength lay in the 
clearness and force of his thoughts, and in the 
pure relation his words bore to them. Truth 
never received any artificial adornment at his 
hands ; it was her naked beauty he worshipped 
and presented fur worship. Then he was 
thoroughly in earnest; his strong self-con- 
vietion carried conviction to the candid hearer. 
My friend Sara had a far more emotional and 
passionate admiration than I for moral great- 
ness; and at such times as those to which I 
have referred, it was beyond the power of her 
art to check the glow of enthusiasm that rose 
to her cheek, or to hide the kindling glance 
of recognition and sympathy. My only regret 
was, that it was precisely at these moments 
that Mr. Knight, interested in his subject, did 
not louk at her. 

Then, also, I knew that Sara secretl 
admired him ; she followed the lawsuit eouk 
all its windings, and read Mr. Knight’s 
speeches with a diligence I was unable to 
emulate ; for, good as no doubt they were, 
they were very dry. I had heard her once 
defend him with an eloquence from which he 
might have learned a lesson, and with so 
minute an acquaintance with his individual 
excellences, that I discovered that hitherto I 
had done him very imperfect justice. With 
all my female ingenuity and knowledge of my 
friend, I could not quite reconcile her conduct 
with her sentiments, and her own explanations 
thereupon only involved the matter more and 
more. 

At length a new interest called me off from 
Mr. Knight. Sara’s novel was announced for 
ae or in a way calculated to whet pub- 

ic curiosity, but that strongly displeased the 
author. 

*¢ Such tricks of the trade humiliate me,’’ 
she said. ‘I almost hope they will defeat 
their own end.” 

There was one singularity in this trans- 
action that I had noticed before ; Sara always 
spoke us if her interests were quite separate 
from those of her publishers. ‘The book came 
out duly; and, to sum up its success in a 
phrase, created a perfect furor. Sagacity was 
on the rack to discover the author, but sagacity 
was at fault. Sara Hall, together with the rest 
of the world, read the new novel, but was 
more sparing of her opinions thereupon than 
was her custom. What she had said about 
her indifference to fame, her conduct justified. 
I was far more full of exultation than her- 
self; she would - down the most laudatory 


review with a dissatisfied sigh; she would 
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hear it praised and wondered about in society, 
with scarcely a change of color. I had 
repeatedly expressed my curiosity to know 
whether Mr. Knight had read it, and one 
evening, when he happened to call during one 
of my visits, [abruptly put the question to him. 

‘*T never read novels,” he answered, ‘I 
have not time.’’ 

‘+ But so remarkable a one,’’ I suggested, 
rs avoiding looking at Sara. 

‘* Well,”’ he said relentingly, ‘if it comes 
in my way.” 

I longed to ask him if he expected the 
book would meet him, but I dared say no 
more. He appeured to be reflecting on the 
subject, for presently he asked: ‘* Have you 
read it, Miss Hall ?”’ 

** Yes,’’ said Sara, with a self-possession no 
amount of training would ever enable me to 
attain. The next question was inevitable, 

“* What do you think of it?’’ he asked. 

**More than I[ can say at a moment’s no- 
tice,” replied Sara, turning away with her 
usual incivility. 

A few minutes after, Mr. Hall came in with 
an evening paper in his hands. 

‘* Here ’s a cut-up,’’ he exclaimed, rubbing 
his hands, as if it were a personal gratitfica- 
tion. ‘* Here ’s a cut-up of the new novel! 
Late in the field, but the slaughter ’s tremen- 
dous! Sara, my girl, you ‘re a capital reader ; 
let us have it aloud —we have all read the 
book.”’ 

I never was so nearly committing myself in 
my life, but Sara restored me to a sense of 
the present necessity. She took the paper 
quietly her father held out to her, and his 

rceptions were not quick enough to see that 

er hands trembled. It was the only sign 
of agitation. She sat down, and carelessly 
glanced it over befure commencing aloud. 

‘* Mr. Knight has not read the book,” she 
said, glancing up at him ; ‘it is hardly fair 
for the author.”’ There was a vibration in 
her voice that I am sure the person addressed 
must have felt. 

‘A disparaging criticism,”’ he replied, 
“has often disposed me favorably towards 
the book condemned.”’ 

Sara began to read, and read the article 
through to the end with nv interruption beyond 
Mr. Hull's keen enjoyment of its coarse wit. 
Merciless ridicule was the sule weapon em- 
ployed ; it had evidently been dictated by a 
mind thoroughly antagonistic to the writer's, 
for there was such hearty cordiality in its 
invective. A book such as I have before de- 
scribed Sara’s, presented strong temptations 
to such mode of attack — my wonder was that 
it had not been had recourse to before. 

* It is clever,” said Sara, putting it down ; 
** and perhaps the writer is honest ; but it is 
unjust.’ 

I maryelled at her self-command, but it was 
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not perfect; there was a deep flush on her 
cheek, a scintillation in her eyes that she 
could not control. I observed that Mr. Knight 
sat gazing at her, seemingly in a state of ab- 
straction. When he took his leave, he suid 
to her: **I shall read that book, and form 
my own judgment ; it is but an act of justice.” 

I could sce that night that Sara was strong- 
ly excited, though she repressed the signs as 
well as she could. I attributed it to the re- 
view, but on saying something in the way of 
sympathetic indignation, I found my condo- 
lences were quite superfluous. The next few 
days, Sara was very quiet and self-contained, 
but [ detected an under-current of emotion and 
anxiety, which always seemed at its flux as 
the evening drew near. It was evident to me 
that she was expecting Mr. Knight. 

After the lapse of a week, he came late one 
evening. If anything had been needed to 
confirm the idea [ entertained, Sara’s flush of 
color would have supplied it. To my extreme 
disappointment and annoyance, Mr. Hall at 
once engaged him in some political discus- 
sion. Sara went to her piano, and played 
some of the exquisite airs in Norma as no one 
else, in my opinion, could haye done. I 

- watched Mr. Knight, with interest. Laugh 
at my woman's intuition, dear reader, if you 
like, but I felt certain he had read Sara’s 
book, and, more.than that, had divined that it 
was hers. I saw his eyes rest upon her with 
an expression that told me more than this: 
that a veil had been lifted from the past; 
that, by the aid of that crude but noble pro- 
duction, he read my friend’s character aright. 
Did he read more than this? Mr. Hall was 
presently called out on some professional 
emergency, and then Mr. Knight drew near 
Sara's piano. ‘‘ [ have read that book,’’ he 
said ; ‘* would you care to have my opinion ?”’ 

Surely, interested in the matter as I was, I 
had a right to his critical observations ; 
nevertheless, an instinct kept me in my seat, 
which was at the further end of the room. 
Sara softly touched the keys, while he spoke 
—at least she did at first ; after a while, the 
sound ecased ; she lifted up her before bowed 
face, flushed and radiant. As he bent to- 
wards her, I slipped out of the room. 

Still, as [ walked up and down Sara’s room, 
I could not quite understand it, and, having 
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perplexed myself in vain, resolved to wait for 
the explanation I was determined to extract 
from my friend. Wait in truth I did. More 
than one hour passed, and the second was far 
spent, when I heard Mr. Hall's impatient 
knock at the house-door, and a few moments 
after I heard Sara’s coming footsteps. 
‘*Sara,’’ I exclaimed, trying to scize her float- 
ing skirts as she-ran past the door — ‘‘ Sara, 
I must say one word!’’ She evaded me, 
however, shaking herself free with a mocking 
laugh, and locking herself securely in the 
stronghold of her bedroom. It was too bad ; 
but there was nothing for it but submission, 

But the next morning I secured her at the 
confessional. ‘* Am I, then, to understand,”’ 
asked I, in my untiring effort to comprehend 
the matter fully—‘‘am I, then, to under- 
stand that your chief motive in publishing 
this novel was the chance of Mr. Knight's 
reading it, and taking a true measure of your 
character thereby! Have you loved him so 
long ?”” 

Even so,’’ said Sara with crimsoning 
cheeks. ‘‘ It was a romantic venture —a 
chance, as you call it; but I could thiak of 
no other means of showing him what I really 
was — how much he was mistaken.’’ 

‘* But you took such pains to mislead him, 
Sara.” 

‘* Carry, how ignorant you are! Could I 
venture to show him how solicitous I was for 
his good opinion! I cared so much for it, 
there was no middle course open to me.”’ 

‘*Sensible men,’’ said sententiously, 
* should be careful how they gauge the char- 
—, of a high-spirited, frivolous-seeming 
girl. 

‘* He had exercised more penetration than 
most sensible men, He had formed a pretty 
fair estimate of me before he guessed I wrote 
that book, or had read it. What generous 
things he said last night !’’ added Sara with 
@ flush of ardor. ‘* Under his guidance, I 
may do better things than that.” 

** They say,”’ said I laughing, “ that pure 
fame is never enough for a woman.”’ 

‘¢That heart,” returned Sara with a well- 
pleased smile, ‘‘ whether belonging to man or 
woman, must be narrow indeed which pure 
fame would satisfy. Carry, I long to see you 
as happy as I am now!” 





From Dyer & Willis’ (New York) Musical World and 
Times. 


Fanny Fern’s Juventze Boox for the 
Holidays (Little Ferns for Fanny’s Little 
Friends), will be issued by Derby & Miller 
about the first of December. We have been fa- 
vored with a perusal of the proof-sheets, and do 
not hesitate to say that it is the best ‘* juvenile’’ 
that has ever come under our notice. It isa 
living book ; it is all a-glow with wit, humor, 
pathos, and instruction. Although written in 


a style which will be irresistibly winning wi’ 
children, it is no less captivating to adults ; ana 
we feel an assured conviction that Litile Ferns 
will be as popular with the Old Folks at Home 
as with Fanny’s little friends. It is got up in 
elegant style, and with appropriate illustrations : 
price 75 cents. The orders already received 
(before the work is advertised) demand an edi- 
tion of twenty thousand to start with! — which 
edition, like our ‘‘ great country,’’ will probably 





be ‘ continually growing.”’ 
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TURKEY AND RUSSIA. 


To show how far the London Times carries its ad- 
vocacy of Russian interests, we copy a paragraph 
of 27th October. So persevering has the advocacy 
been, that we fully believe it to have been for “a 
consideration.” 


Tuart there is a party in the country which 
would welcome a war with Russia is not to 
be denied, and the explanation is to be sought 
in the working of democratic principles. A 
Russian war is considered desirable in these 
quarters, because Russia is the acknowledged 
supporter of absolutism, because she repre- 
sents irresponsible and anti-popular govern- 
ment, because she interfered to crush Hun- 
garian independence, and because her inter- 
vention might again be forthcoming at similar 
conjunctures. ‘These sentiments are entirel 
disconnected from the ostensible causes o 
quarrel. ‘The Czar has encroached upon the 
privileges of the Sultan, and has committed 
an aggression upon territorial rights; but 
such allegations are used merely as pretexts. 
Proceedings of exactly the same character 
excited no disapprobation when they were 
reported from the United States. Of the two 
cases, the piratical descent upon Cuba, with- 
out the shadow of a justification, was cer- 
tainly more gross than the occupation of the 


Danubian principalities, as excused by the 
Czar ; and, indeed, the undisguised language 


of Americans, as regards territorial aggrand- 
izement, exceeds any views on the subject 
ever expressed by the Russian government. 
Yet no meetings were called upon the ques- 
tion of Cuba, and sentiments rather favorable 
than otherwise to the Transatlantic system of 
annexation were openly professed in those 
very circles where the demand for war against 
Russia is now most loudly made. The simple 
reason for this difference is, that the United 
States form a democratic republic, whereas 
Russia is a despotism. 


We copy the moderate and unanswerable proc- 
lamation of the Turkish government. 


COPY OF AN ORDER OF THE GRAND VIZIER, TO BE 
MADB PUBLIC TO THE INHABITANTS OF CON- 
STANTINOPLE, EYOUB, SCUTARI AND GALATA. 


The acceptance of the propositions, as made 
by Russia, and which are known to all the 
world, relative to the religious privileges, 
would not only have been an infringement of 
the sovereign rights and independence of the 
Ottoman Empire, but would be the immediate 
source, as also in the future, of all sorts of 
agatha which God preserve you ! 

ussia has assumed a menacing attitude by 
making such immense preparations for war. 

As regards the Sublime Porte, whilst taking 
on its side measures of precaution and de- 





TURKEY AND RUSSIA. 


fence, by sending troops to the Imperial fron- 
tiers, to Anatolia, and Roumelia, it has at 
the same time, in compliance with its system 
and pacific principles, exhausted all the means 
of negotiation, and proposed a moderate ar- 
rangement, and made every effort for the 
reservation of peace — at all times a cher- 
ished and sacred object — but all was of no 
avail ; and, finally, the Russian army crossed 
the Pruth, and has invaded the provinces of 
Moldavia and Wallachia, hereditary prov- 
inces of his majesty, the Sultan. Notwith- 
standing this state of things, the Sublime 
Porte had recourse to intermediation, with a 
view to reconciliation, in the interest of the 
maintenance of peace, but it has not been 
ible; and, in consequence, a National 
jouncil was convoked by the Porte on the 
22d and 23d of the month of Zelludge, com- 
posed of the Sizirs, Caserkers, Ulemas, mili- 
tary chiefs, and other functionaries, and the 
uestion was examined in all its bearings. 
t being clear and evident that, as the Court 
of Russia declines to accept an arrangement 
to which the Sublime Porte can adhere, the 
peaceful solution of these differences is not 
ible ; it being known to all the world that 

it was Russia who violated all the treaties by 
invading the Ottoman territory; and the 
a oy of such a state of things being 
urtful, it was unanimously decided to place 
our confidence in divine aid, and in that of 
our Holy Prophet, to undertake war, and 
order the troops to move. This decision of 
the council was confirmed by a Fetoa ‘of the’ 
Sheik-ul-Islam, a Fetoa which it was thought 
proper to put into execution ; and a report to’ 
that effect having been laid at the foot of the 
throne for the orders of ‘the Sultan, the de- 
cision of the general council was sanctioned 
by a Hatti-Sherif, and the whole made known 
to the Caserkers of the divisions of the army 
in Roumelia and Anatolia, and to all the in- 
habitants of the empire, by the publication 
of firmans. Therefore you also will convene 
the Imams of the districts, and you will say 
to them that as it is Russia which gave rise 
to this affair, and that as it is on her that the 
responsibility will fall, they must address 
prayers to the God of Battles for the triumph 
of the Sublime Porte and of the Imperial 
troops, and we enjoin them to pray incessant- 
ly and with fervor for the success of our 
cause. And atthe same time you will make 
it clearly understood to all, that as this war 
is a war against a government which, with- 
out the slightest reason, has violeted the 
rights of the independence of the Ottoman 
Empire, the amicable relations which exist 
between the Sublime Porte and the other 
friendly powers have not suffered the slightest 
alteration in consequence of this situation ; 
and consequently no one must be allowed to 
molest the merchants or subjects of those 
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powers, nor persons professing a different 
religiun, as regards their life, honor, and prop- 
erty; and no one shall be allowed to molest 
them in any manner whatsoever, for the law 
protects the life, the honor, and property of 
every class of subjects, and of Rayahs, as our 
own ; all must be treated, according to our 
sacred laws, in every circumstance, with 
justice, and enjoy the most perfect security ; 
in a word, it is repugnant to the sacred law 
as well as to common sense, as it has been 
made known in the past, toregard the Rayahs 
of the Sublime Porte, who profess a religion 
bearing conformity to that of Russia, as 
responsible fur the conduct of the Russian 
government, What that government demands, 
it demands in its own interests, and to increase 
its influence. The subjects of the Sublime 
Porte have enjoyed for centuries the religious 

ivileges accorded to them by the Ottoman 

imperors, under the special protection of the 

Subliune Porte; and those privileges acquire 
daily additional strength and greater extension. 
They are aware that the pretence of the Russian 
government to tuke them under its protection 
would only tend to weaken them. 

You will make it well known to all men 
that one of the external causes of the triumph 
implored is that all classes of his highness 
may live together in harmony ; that none shall 
molest or humiliate another ; and that all shall 
endeavor to live in perfect union, and serve 
their common country. 

If from negligence, ignorance, or ill-will, 
any one should act in opposition to these 
legitimate orders, he shall be severely pun- 
ished. 

All the above dispositions were decreed in 
the general councils recently held. You will 
thereture have a care that no one shall act 
contrary to the above orders. 

This 5th Manharem, 1270 (8th Oct., 1853). 





From the Paris Correspondent of the Morning Chronicle. 
COURSE OF THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


Tue great event of to-day is a note on the 
Eastern question, which appears in the Mon- 
iteur. It is the first time that the official 
organ of the French government has made 
any allusion to the Russo-Turkish quarrel ; 
and as the article in question may be taken as 
an official programme of the intentions of the 
French government, I transcribe it at full 
length : — 


As the official documents recently published 
have shown, the question opened several months 
since at Constantinople has just entered on a 
new phase. ‘The Porte has come to the decision 
that at the point at which matters had arrived 
she was bound to renounce the mode of negotia- 
tions, and it now no longer appears allowable to 
hope that a conflict can be avoided. A declara- 





tion of war is not a rare fact in the existence of 
nations, and this is not the first time that the 
same rivalities have been seen at variance on the 
same ground. The nature and importance of 
the interests involved in the difference, in touch- 
ing more directly perhaps the other cabinets of 
Europe and France, are only additional reasons 
for regarding with calm this new modification in 
the affairs of the East. From the outset of this 
crisis the government of his imperial majesty had 
duly weighed all its bearings ; it had compre- 
hended that the integrity and independence of 
the Ottoman Empire were at stake, and that they 
could not be compromised without producing a 
grave alteration in the balance of power on which 
the security of Europe is dependent. The occu- 
pation of the Danubian principalities, contrary 
to the stipulations of treaties, soon showed to 
every one the character of universality which the 
question possessed from its very commencement. 
The various cabinets were profoundly moved by 
that act. Already Great Britain was codperat- 
ing with us in a naval demonstration intended to 
mark the solicitude which, together with us, she 
felt for the independence of ‘Turkey. The two 
governments found in those of Austria and 
Prussia a codperation which enabled them to 
give to the negotiations opened for the purpose 
of devising an amicable solution that European 
character which they should have possessed. 
Thanks to that concert, created by the incon- 
testable community of their interests, hopes could 
for a time be entertained of a pacific termination. 
It may be remembered that this unity of efforts 
was manifested in a note in which the cabinets 
endeavored, not without having great difficulties 
to overcome, to assign to each of the belligerent 
parties the just share which ought to full to the 
lot of each in the rights in dispute. The inter- 
pretation given by one of these parties to this 
note led to the apprehension that the common 
work of the conference of Vienna did not respond 
exactly to the intention which had inspired it, 
and that it did not attain the object which had 
been held in view, namely, the maintenance of 
the sovereign rights of the Sultan — the only 
certain basis of the independence of the Ottoman 
Porte, and consequently of the European equi- 
librium. The Porte having then decided that 
war alone was suited to her dignity, the govern- 
ment of his majesty the emperor had not to 
depart from the line of policy which it had from 
the commencement traced out for itself. Then, 
as on the occupation of the Danubian principal- 
ities, it found itself in the same views with the 
government of her Britannic Majesty ; and the 
two cabinets gave orders to their squadrons to 
pass the Dardanelles. At the present moment 
the fleets ought to have anchored in the Sea of 
Marmora. Peace is the permanent interest of 
nations. Penetrated with that thought, the em- 
peror, when on the eve of occupying the throne 
to which the will of the country had called him, 
gave a solemn assurance of his intention to codp- 
erate with all his efforts in the preservation of 
peace, the benefits of which Europe was happil 

enjoying. But that peace would evidently fail 
in its essential condition, if it ceased to have for 
basis the equilibrium which is necessary to the 
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maintenance of the rights and to the security of 
the interests of all. Such are the considerations 
which had decided the sending of the fleet from 
Toulon to Salamis, and from Salamis to Besika 
Bay. Such is, again, the thought which will 
guide it in the new destination which it has re- 
ceived ; and such is the object which the gov- 
ernment of the emperor will not lose sight of 
until peace shall have been established on the 
only foundations which can render it profitable 
and sure. Such an undertaking was worthy of 
uniting together the flags of the two great states 
of the west, and of thus producing the noble 
spectacle of a perfect understanding, both in 
action and in negotiation. If,-on the other hand, 
the governments which gave their codperation to 
the two cabinets in the conference of Vienna do 
not think fit to join in the naval demonstrations 
made, in an interest which is common to them 
with France and England, the very evidence of 
that interest, however, leads to the belief that 
their neutrality cannot originate in indifference. 
If the governments which dispose of the material 
means most likely to exercise an influence on the 
march of events have considered it their duty to 
approach the theatre of action, the codperation 
of the two other cabinets cannot consequently be 
lost for the negotiations which may serve to fa- 
cilitate a settlement of the difference. So many 
circumstances united in favor of a cause which is 
that of all Europe, allow eventualities to be 
looked at with security, and the result to be 
awaited with confidence. 


It will be seen from this document that the 
French government is fully determined not to 
abandon Turkey in the struggle with Russia, 
and that the eventuality of war is not only 
looked upon as — but as a matter 
which France will in case of necessity not 
avoid. The impression here is that the note 
of the Moniteur is an announcement that the 
period for negotiation is at an end, and that 
the period for action has arrived. It is also 
remarked that this note affurds clear evidence 
of the displeasure felt by the French and Eng- 
lish governments at the attitude assumed by 
Austria and Prussia in the affair. Notwith- 
standing the evident caution and studied 
moderation of the language of the Moniteur, 
it leaves no further doubt of the part which 
France will take in the affair, and we may 
look forward forthwith for vigorous measures 
befitting the occasion. The explication of the 
Moniteur, coming as it does with the an- 
nouncement that the squadrons have passed 
the Straits of the Dardanelles, is considered a 
complete triumph for the Sultan, who declined 
to grant a firman till he had received assur- 
ances of active assistance from the two 
Powers. 





How Tue Money Goes. —It is a very common 
cry that the increased earnings of the working- 
classes are spent in debauchery ; but a sound 
practical article in the British Quarterly Re- 





HOW THE MONEY GOES.—LOUIS XVIII. 


view shows that there must be some prodigious 
mistake in this idea. In 1852, Great Britain 
manufactured some 800,000 or 900,000 bales of 
cotton more than it had done in 1842 ; and at 
the same time produced more coal, more iron 
and cutlery of all kinds, more glass, china, and 
earthenware, more broadcloth, blankets, carpets, 
and every other kind of woollen fabric ; imported 
more timber, built more houses, made more fur- 
niture ; and, in short, produced every sort’of 
useful or ornamental commodity in greater 
abundance than it had ever done in a single year 
at any former period. Take two items as a 
sample of the progress we have made in produc- 
tion within these ten years: —In 1842, we im- 
ported 1,384,894 bales of cotton; in 1852, 
2,851,522 bales. In 1845, we imported 527,- 
327 loads of foreign and colonial timber ; in 
1852, 2,090,914 loads —an increase of about 
800 per cent. Now, let us see what, at the two 
periods respectively, were the quantities taken 
for consumption of some of the larger items of 
grocery and provisions : — 
1842. 
8,868,466 
599,640 


1852. 

- 7,172,847 
- 899,286 
54,713,034 
84,977,953 
286,385 

- + 279,575 
- 108,278,539 
- » 552,024 
862,387 
228,386 
872,118 


Sugar—cwts. . . 
Molasses—do.. . 
Tea—lIbs. . .. . 87,355,911 
Coffee—do.. . . 28,519,646 
Butter — ewts. . 180,282 
Cheese—do. .. 178,959 
Eggs—number, . 89,548,747 
Rice — ewts. 282,430 
Currants — do. 106,379 
Raising—do. . . 186,240 
Apples —bushels,. 111,578 


By whom was this enormous additional quantity 
of eatables — amounting, in the article of sugar, 


to 3,304,381 cwts.— consumed? Not by the 
easy-classes, who in 1842 had pretty nearly as 
much of the good things as they wanted, and 
were therefore not likely to increase this con- 
sumption greatly in 1852— but mainly by the 
working-classes, whose additional earnings en- 
abled them to indulge in additional comforts. — 
Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 





Lovis XVIII.— Monsieur, afterwards Louis 
XVIIL., perceiving that his brother, the Count 
d’Artois, and thechief members of the youthful 
nobility, distinguished themselves by their skill at 
tennis, took it into his head to become a profi- 
cient in the game ; though the embonpoint which 
he had attained, even at that early age, rendered 
the accomplishment of his wishes somewhat diffi- 
cult of attainment. ' 

After taking a considerable number of lessons 
from the master of the royal tennis court at Ver- 
sailles, he one day challenged his royal brother to 
a match ; and, after it was over, appealed to the 
firrt racquet boy for a private opinion of his 
pregress. ‘‘ It is just this here,”’ said the garcon ; 
“if your royal highness wasn’t quite so gros- 
sier, and had a little better head on your shoul- 
ders, you ’d do nearly as well as Monseigneur the 
a d’Artois, As it is, you make a poor hand 
of it.”? 





